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BURMA FROM THE IRRAWADDY CARGO BOAT 


“Tue Silken East” is for the most part now clothed in Manchester 
cottons, and English capital and hard-working, money-making Hindus 
and Chinese have transformed much of indolent, happy, laughing, lower 
Burma into a land flowing with paddy fields and lumber rafts. But upon 
the green soft banks of the overflowing Irrawaddy River still there remain 
above Mandalay for four hundred miles to Bhamo, the gay, careless peo- 
ple, the bright silks, the gentleness of manner, the simple ways, the time 
to live—that yet here withstand Western bustle and cheapnesses. 

The curious who are not too impatient can see this surviving Burma 
from the cargo boat which proceeds upon its twisting way through the 
narrow shifting channel of this swift, broad river. But they must be 
prepared at times to proceed not at all. For the boat may stick upon a 
new-formed sand bank, and then there is nothing for it but a wait with 
an Eastern calm for a friendly hawser from the next boat along—which 
may be a matter of an hour, or a day. Sometimes the wait is even for 
the rising water of the next rains, and this may be a matter of weeks or 
months, Before those come, the river may have changed its course and 
left the boat high and dry. Then the versatile sailorman turns gardener 
and grows vegetables for his table until the early April flood floats him 
and his garden away. 

But besides diversity of occupation while he is slowly steaming up 
their river among hills and meadows, sliding off of sand banks, stopping 
at native villages, looking upon pagodas more in number than the varie- 
ties of religious beliefs in America, the Irrawaddy promises to the travel- 
ler days of idleness and comfort, of good food and clean beds; above all, 
that the people of the country will come to him instead of putting him 
to the trouble of going to them. For the cargo boat with its weekly 
bazaar is a magnet attracting all kinds and degrees, and there the native 
shopkeeper and his customers in all their rainbow colors can be watched 
and talked to the livelong day. 
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Everything the Burmese heart can desire is provided—vegetables, 
soap, matches, oil, silks, cottons, hammers, tin trunks, dolls, stationery, 
whatever is needed by these villagers and cultivators of the soil, or what- 
ever their fancies may be tickled with by enterprising merchants. To sell 
well it need not be useful but it must be gaudy, or, at the least, foreign. 
So one sees in all these tropical hamlets fat, chubby little naked babies 
upon whose innocent perspiring heads doting mothers have placed thick 
green and red and yellow striped, worsted Tam o’ Shanters—“made in 
Germany,” no mistaking. 

The whole countryside turns out and gaily chatters and waits upon the 
bank for our arrival. Some have come in bullock carts by long, deep- 
rutted roads through the jungle; others by the river in their dug-outs, 
on the overhanging bows and sterns of which they stand to pole their 
slender craft along. Nobody is impatient, no one crowds, all are good- 
natured, and until the gang plank is well secured they calmly squat look- 
ing on, men and women alike smoking smudge-like smelling, thick cigars, 
a foot long. 

Then they come trooping on with a feminine eagerness for bargain 
sales, but all in the greatest good temper. No hard, fixed prices here, no 
“marked down” signs that tempt yet alter not. Smiles and banter back 
and forth and much persuasive argument—until at last the thing’s done, 
the sale’s accomplished. Dollars and cents, or rather, rupees and annas 
have been but the medium for the exchange of courtesies between equals. 

Equals, who have no haughtiness and no tempers, no ribbons and 
feathers, no wonderful pompadours, no stays, no high-heeled boots, no 
trailing germ-collecting skirts. They have not much beauty, to be sure, 
the most of these little Burmese women; their faces have too much 
of the flatness and breadth of their Chinese neighbors, they are too much 
all one color, a lightish brown that takes on no coral pinks or blushing 
reds. A red or yellow flower stuck into glossy black hair brushed neatly 
back and simply twisted, a soft silk about the neck, a paper parasol 
across the shoulder, a short, free white jacket and several yards of bright 
silk cloth wound tightly around the waist and falling to the feet-—make 
her, however, a wholly charming little lady. 

It is in her skirt that the Burmese woman, like her brother, gives 
her fancy full indulgence. She does this not when in her work-a-day 
clothes; then she is in cottons of dull reds and faded blues, as he is 
for the most part in blue-black tattoo, but when work is not in hand, when 
it is time for prayers or play, for meeting friends or making love, then 
Burmese sunsets themselves are not more gcrgeous or variegated than 
Burmese skirts of shimmering silks. 
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Besides the people there are their pagodas along the Irrawaddy River. 
All kinds and shapes, hardly two alike in detail in the whole length of the 
land. Every hill has from one to a score, glaring white and distinct over 
the surrounding country, or crumbling into decay and hidden among 
thick tropical trees and underbrush. All built to “acquire merit” by those 
who had the money or the credit. So shall be shortened the long exis- 
tences leading at last to the end of struggle and to Nirvana. So shall all 
men see and praise the faithful’s attachment to the Lord Gautama. And 
so, mayhap, other mortals shall be led to imitate. 

Yet, except they are famous shrines of pilgrimages, these pagodas do 
not long outlast their pious founders, for little merit comes to him who 
but repairs what another has constructed. Thus one may wander through 
these river villages, while the floating bazaar is taking in its silver and 
coppers, and find in every one abandoned pagodas, the glory of their 
white plaster dimmed and peeling off, monuments of the forgotten dead, 
the home now of rich green vines, of shrubs clinging awry to their gap- 
ing sides or growing from their tops straight upward to replace the 
“tis,” their once gilded iron caps. 

Each village, too, has its sprawling teak-wood monastery, around 
which are still more pagodas, some old and forsaken, some new and bright 
in white and gold. Here it is the men of the “yellow robe” spend their 
quiet lives and teach the village boys and girls the way to earthly knowl- 
edge and spiritual repose. Rich and poor alike attend these Buddhist 
schools, and with such success that Burma is by a wide margin the most 
literate of the provinces of British India—as many as 378 males and 45 
females out of every thousand being able to read and write! 

Every Burmese boy with much ceremony goes to one of these monas- 
teries when he is seven years old or thereabouts. There he puts on the 
yellow robe and leads the monastic life for a few days or months, as he 
and his parents may choose, thus “attaining humanity” and full status 
as an individual. 

His sister to the end of her days never secures like distinction; seems 
never, therefore, to become completely human; but this worries no one, 
least of all the sister. She, indeed, has too many other things to do in 
this happy world of children, of planting and rice pounding, of weaving, 
cooking and care-free husbands, of prayers to Buddha and propitiations to 
multitudinous nats—the omnipresent spirits of mountain and field, of 
river and forest—to concern herself overmuch with “rights.” She it is 
who is in deed, if not in name, the head of the house, who has the mind 
for business and the eye and tongue for a bargain. She appears to like the 
arrangement, and there is no question her lord and master does, who 
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(but to do him justice) takes upon himself the heavier work, such as 
ploughing and lumbering, and is duly grateful to a bountiful Nature and 
a dutiful wife for giving him such a joyous, sunny world to look upon. 

Peace and contentment is now his lot in life, and he hears no more the 
call to arms nor bears the raids of robber dacoity bands. Nor is he longer 
the brave strong man he used to be, so the premier assimilators of little 
brown men say—but perhaps it is only the usual lacking imagination of 
his conquerors that fails to see the sturdy fighter of fifty years ago in 
the dapper little beardless gentleman with head bound up in large-bowed 
pink scarf, his legs in pea-green silk skirts instead of sober tweed or kaki. 
Protected he now finds himself, subject to the King of England, by the 
grace of God and force of arms Emperor of British India. The Burmans 
seem a little slow in appreciation of the fortune that has relieved them 
of the care of managing their own affairs. But the charitable must never 
look for gratitude, neither the rich man when to a hungry tired beggar 
he gives a woodyard ticket, nor big nations when they reorganize little 
ones with a “constructive policy” which bestows on the giver lucrative 
positions and better trade facilities. They complain a little, these bene- 
ficiaries of England’s bounty, that the foreigners are taking most of the 
money from their fields and forests, that machine-made imports have 
ruined their old handicrafts. Their ancient village communities, where 
each was to his neighbor as a brother, are losing their old-time solidarity, 
they say, and their chosen headmen are becoming mere agents of a strong, 
highly centralized government. 

But what matter if the big Englishman in stiff clothes and cork helmet 
makes them pay three or four times as much taxes as their kings de- 
manded, are there not now many more fields under cultivation than in 
the old days and does not the beautiful sun still shine and is not life still 
gay and happy? 

Day by day for a full week as his boat with its assortment of freight 
and passengers makes its way against the swift running current, this care- 
free, multi-colored Burma comes to the Irrawaddy traveller. And night 
after night he may wander through the little villages of straw-plaited, 
large-roofed houses, of barking dogs, and staring friendly little men and 
women, to the quiet shrine of the Buddha set apart on nearby hills or 
half hid among the trees on the outskirts of each straggling settlement. 
There, unnoticed, he may watch trusting simple worshippers offering up 
their candles and sweet-scented flowers to the calm-faced, kindly Buddha 
who surely understands the half-expressed petitions of these his lowly 
followers. High over all he dimly sees the wrought iron ti, its innumer- 
able little flat bells shaking with the lightest breeze, filling the flickering 
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incense-laden darkness with faint, far-off melody. Moved by the breath 
of God they seem to meet with sweet assuring harmony the rising prayers 
of His faithful children. 

Through the days river-banks may be near at hand where the best 
big game shooting in the world is said to abound, and the deep jungle and 
high elephant grass is peered into for wild elephants and bisons, of which 
no more is seen than of hiding man-eating tigers. Then the banks fade 
into an indistinguishable mass of green as the river widens out into shal- 
low lakes through which the channel winds about. Except in stretches 
such as these, the river always rushes on as if out of patience, trying to 
make up with its own energy for the sluggish people whom it cherishes 
and sometimes chides. 

For with the first spring melting of the snows up in its unknown 
sources among the distant hills of Tibet, the waters begin to rise and 
then they tear away in good earnest, until with the steady rains of the 
succeeding months they spread out over miles of low country, washing 
away banks and many a bamboo-plaited house while they are reaching 
their full climb of from thirty to forty feet. Everywhere and always the 
river is eating away and building up, to the utter confusion of land 
titles and rights of riparian owners, if government and native had not 
adjusted the difficulty by a simple sensible expedient. What the waters 
take, goes without more question, and men cultivate what is left or what 
is added and pay rent to the British over-lord on what they use. 

On the sixth day from Mandalay, passing through the Third Defile 
where the river narrows down to a thousand yards, hills of heavy timber 
take the place of the long flat distances of jungle growth, and a cliff of 
twelve hundred feet rises sheer and rugged from the water’s edge. Here 
was “scenery,” indeed, almost to the enthusing of American fellow- 
travellers—but it was “not as good as the Hudson.” And then at sunset, 
pushing through waters of fire toward the purple hills of China over the 
frontier, Bhamo is reached, the anchor goes down some hundred yards 
from shore, and for the last time our six Indian “boys” take their jump 
into the river and race with strong strokes to the shore. With a song 
they pull the cable in, and tug it up the steep bank, to make it fast to 
the nearest stout tree. Then we warp ourselves into place and dig a 
gangway in the soft bank, while the calculating American “guesses we’d 
shoot that cable ashore and save the pay of those six hands.” But the 
low paid East has no need for labor-saving devices, and these six strong 
men, their supple oiled muscles glistening in the water and sunlight, will 
yet keep their job for some time to come. 

Ashore the native troupe, picked up half way down the river, have 
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their opening night—to a “crowded house” of men, women and children 
squatting on bamboo mats spread on the earth, and to “distinguished 
foreigners” in a miscellaneous assortment of chairs of varying degrees 
of instability. Two Chinamen are there among the elect, for the money- 
making Chinaman considers himself and is considered superior to the 
prodigal “native”; and there also are the English captain and steward of 
the cargo-boat, the (inevitably Scotch) engineer, a German trader and a 
half-dozen tourists—English and American. 

The play’s the thing in Burma, as nowhere else. Next after pagodas 
the chief method and manner of gaining kudos for the wealthy used to 
be the giving of a pwe, the indigenous theatrical performance of Burma. 
But the good old days are going and it is but seldom now that the secure, 
sophisticated man with a bank account will invite the countryside and 
passer-by to enjoy the pwe of his providing. 

Yet, still, free or paid for, hour after hour, day after day, the pwe 
draws its happy crowds as it meanders on through interminable lengths 
of history and myth and song. The genuine article is said to last from 
eight to ten days, so that our Bhamo performance beginning at ten in 
the evening and ending at five the next morning could have been not 
much more than a curtain raiser. But it was enough, and more—to 
some of us. It was an ancient tale of hidden treasure of some long-dead 
king, in which ministers of state in high tinsel hats and long flowing 
court robes disclosing ample expanses of very modern undershirts, in 
stately language and pompous voices carried on dialogues by the half 
hour and then relapsed into yawns behind their huge cigars. Other and 
equally discursive kings and princes then came before the footlights, or 
more accurately, head-lights—or hanging nickel-plated kerosene lamps 
which no dignities of office or fears of anachronisms prevented the gor- 
geous Prime Minister from tending. 

At last the talk was done with—for a time, and action began. Plenty 
of it, on the part of the premiére danseuse and the two clowns. Wishing 
to appear more alluring, after the fashion of the Japanese and Indians 
and other dark-skinned races, her face was completely covered with a 
death-like paste. Walking, owing to the length and tightness of her skirt, 
was almost impossible, and dancing, as: understood in the West, was 
wholly so. But locality fixes what parts shall move to the dance—in 
Burma it is the arms waving constantly and the body swaying to the 
rhythm of the music. It was all done with indefatigable vigor, and, 
for a space of time, in harmony with the general scheme of the play. So 
much may be said, too, of the volume of the dancer’s singing, though in 
tone it was in harmony with nothing at all. Her notes were very flat 
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and very loud, but in time with the orchestra only at infrequent intervals 
and then more by coincidence than design. A competition it seemed 
between the instruments and the voice as to which should be heard above 
the other, with “honors even” at the finish, as the sporting fraternity 
would say. 

That orchestra earned its wages that night. Certainly no equal num- 
ber could have produced more noise with the material in hand. The 
chief instrument, and the one peculiar to the country, is a band in itself 
—eighteen drums of different sizes set in a circular wooden frame, in 
the middle of which sits the player. The drums are tuned to their scale 
by the application of a hard paste of rice and ashes to their top surfaces. 
As this surface is beaten by the hands, the paste is constantly in need of 
manipulation while the music is in progress, and the player must be a 
man of quick ear and great dexterity to keep his drums all going and 
in tune. Sweet low notes he sounds, and again deep, mighty peals are 
mingled with the ringing tones of another curious instrument of twenty- 
two metal gongs, similarly set in a circular frame and tuned to a scale. 
Four bamboo clappers, bigger than the little boys who used them with 
children’s enthusiasm for noise, two pairs of cymbals, and a clarion 
completed a combination which soothed the Burmese breast, what ever a 
full night of it may have done to his ear-drums. 

But the clowns were without doubt the hit of the play. After songs 
and dances and horse-play such as clowns the world over perform, they 
settled down at opposite sides of the stage to an exchange of anecdotes 
and jokes which only a sturdy audience of rustic, simple, hot-blooded 
people could stand. Men and women, boys and girls all alike enjoyed 
them with a vim. One of those many differences of standards, simply, 
between different civilizations, where the West, if it chooses, may be 
shocked at the East—in return for the shocks its men and women do so 
often choose to give to the East. 

The buried treasure is left to its fate at one in the morning so that we 
may be up in time for market. Here at the Bhamo market are to be 
found one of those medleys of nationalities only possible in such frontier 
places and in the cities of America. Burmese in their silks, the men’s 
bare legs intricately tattooed from knees to hips, Hindu women with 
their nose studs and silver anklets, Chinese merchants with flowing robes 
and Jong pig-tails, Shans with their tremendous black turbans; Kochins 
come down from their neighboring hills. Quiet people enough, now, 
are these little Kochins, though they still each carry a large double-edged 
sword hung under the arm from a bamboo ring, and quick as a flash 
they are ready to strike with it if need be. 
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Bhamo is on the way to one of the open doors of China, so that the 
trade back and forth is considerable and growing, and long mule caravans 
can be seen starting and ending their journeys here. Here, too, is the 
most northerly station on the Irrawaddy River for British troops. 

So Bhamo with its babel of tongues, its trade, its gossip, its Chinese 
Joss House, its pagodas large and small, new and old. Then the river is 
again taken to for the trip back to Mandalay. With the current now, 
and in the larger mail boat, we swiftly pass lumber and rice rafts slowly 
drifting down to Rangoon nine hundred miles below. Always with the 
high monotone of the starboard hand singing out the minute soundings 
and the answering bass from the port side, we go straight into the glory 
of an Eastern setting sun through smooth, silent waters aflame with red 
and gold. 

So much more rapid is the downward trip that in two days and a 
half Mingun is reached, where a landing is made to see the ruined 
pagoda built by a foolish, spendthrift king whose money gave out before 
he could satisfy his ambition. It is but a third of its intended height 
end yet it is a huge mass of earthquake-shattered brick. Close by is the 
great eighty-ton bell, eighteen feet in diameter, thirty-one feet high, the 
largest hung bell, and next to the broken one at Moscow the largest bell 
in theworld, as tells the faithful guide-book. Old nuns with bare shaven 
heads and blank faces and, except for their robes of lighter yellow, indis- 
tinguishable from the monks, here asked for alms; a request as unusual 
from the ministers of Buddha in Burma as it is common among their 
avaricious brothers in Ceylon. 

A gentle dull lot they seem to be here in Burma, these nuns and 
monks, living for the most part frugally on such food as worshippers may 
give, tending the shrines, teaching the children, repeating prayers with- 
out end, much given to vain repetitions and priestly mysteries—probably 
they, too, admonishing their flocks to. be satisfied with the position 
wherein it has pleased God to place them. 

Nine miles farther down the Irrawaddy is the end of the river trip, 
at “Golden Mandalay,” with its Palace and “Center of the Universe,” 
its pagodas by the thousand and its monasteries, its bazaars and streets 
of magnificent distances. All to be seen, it is hoped. But it is to be no 
longer in comfort and at ease, as is disclosed by an inspection of the wait- 
ing Mandalay gharries, the “public hackney carriages” of governmental 
phraseology, instruments of slow torture to the long-suffering traveller 
on pleasure bent. 


Paul Kennaday. 
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THE COMEDIES OF CONGREVE 
II 


Wuar are we to say, now, on the endless question of Congreve’s moral- 
ity? Mr. G. S. Street, in an ingenious essay, has advanced a dual plea 
for his hero. Delicacy of speech, he says, is a convention varying with 
time and locality, and we must not blame Congreve for speaking the 
language of his age; while as for the alleged cynicism of his work, it is 
inherent in the nature of satiric comedy, the business of which is to 
paint vice and folly, not to sentimentalize over innocence and virtue. The 
first part of this defence may be accepted, with an important reservation: 
to wit, that Congreve’s grossness, while less than that of some of his con- 
temporaries, yet went beyond what was conventionally admitted among 
decent people, and outraged even the lax proprieties of the period. For 
instance, no conventions that ever obtained in human society can excuse 
the rank brutality of the conversation between Valentine and Scandal in 
Act I of Love for Love. As for the plea drawn from the nature of satiric 
comedy (Congreve’s own plea, by the way), it cannot, I think, be main- 
tained. Satire involves two things which are equally lacking in Con- 
greve’s comedies: a standard, expressed or implied, of what is good, 
and a certain amount of indignation against what is bad. It will be ad- 
mitted, I think, that no suggestion of any standard of conduct is to be 
found in these plays. In each of them, it is true, we see a young woman 
—Araminta, Cynthia, Angelica, Millamant’—whose “virtue” is as yet 
unassailed, and for whom the honor of marrying the hero is therefore 
reserved. But in each case she moves with smiling indifference through 
the rout of intrigue and debauchery around her, never dreaming of even 
the gentlest protest against the vices of her lover or of any one else. 
Nothing could be less like the Lady in Comus than such a heroine as 
Angelica or Millamant; for these ladies demand nothing better than to 
marry into the herd. Their presence removes, indeed, the last semblance 
of justification for the plea that impartial satire was the author’s aim. 
They are there, with their virtue (such as it is) intact, in order that the 
audience may be spared the pain of seeing the hero marry an already 
profligate woman; and the fact that a pure woman is carefully reserved 
for him proves beyond a doubt that the hero, Vainlove, Mellefont, Valen- 
tine, or Mirabell, is intended to command the sympathy of the audience. 

"In short, the Bracegirdle part. 
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Thus it is false to allege that sympathy is altogether excluded from 
this world. We are as plainly as possible invited to admire this group 
of men, of whom Mellefont alone is not a manifest libertine, while even 
he does his best to further Careless’s designs on Lady Plyant. Jeremy 
Collier’s remarks on Valentine are scarcely exaggerated and may apply 
to the whole group. “Valentine in Love for Love,” he says, “is (if I may 
so call him) the hero of the play; this spark the poet would pass for a 
person of virtue, but he speaks too late. *Tis true he was hearty in his 
affection for Angelica. Now without question to be in love with a fine 
lady of thirty thousand pounds is a great virtue! But then, abating this 
single commendation, Valentine is altogether composed of vice. He 
is a prodigal debauchee, unnatural and profane, obscene, saucy, and 
undutiful; and yet this libertine is crowned for the man of merit, has 
his wishes thrown into his lap, and makes the happy exit.” 

It is noteworthy that these heroes, while a thousand miles from the 
smallest pretension to virtue, have not even any conventional standard 
of honor. I do not remember that the expression “a man of honor,” or 
any equivalent, occurs once in Congreve’s plays. No line is drawn at 
which debauchery and fraud ought to cease. The character of Tattle 
shows that there is a certain prejudice against the man who brags of his 
amours; but even this enormity is regarded as a matter for ridicule, not 
for indignation. The social code of these fine gentlemen contains no 
provision for “cutting” a man or sending him to Coventry. There is, in- 
deed, no social code, but a state of utter lawlessness. Swords are worn, 
and are once or twice drawn in the rage of baffled villainy, but never in 
vindication either of a man’s honor or of a woman’s. The duel, that over- 
worked device of earlier and later drama, is practically unknown to 
Restoration comedy. There is perhaps no completer proof of its moral 
anarchy than the fact that even those prejudices were in abeyance which 
involve an appeal to the sword. 

Congreve regards life, as I have said more than once, from a stand- 
point of complete ethical indifference; and it is in moods of indiffer- 
ence that we relish his comedies. In most of us such moods occur; nor 
need we be too much ashamed of them. This is, in fact, the sum and sub- 
stance of Lamb’s famous plea. There is a certain refreshment in an 
imaginary escape, once in a while, from the trammels of duty and 
decency, and an excursion into a realm in which, as there is no virtue 
save wit, there is no wickedness save stupidity. That is a good defence 
of Congreve, regarded retrospectively as a literary phenomenon; it was, 
or would have been, a very bad defence in days when each of his comedies 
was an interpretation of life and a social action. It was not, as we have 
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seen, his own defence. He took his stand on the privileges, or rather the 
essential nature, of satire; to which it might have been replied, and 
Collier did in effect reply, that the essential nature of satire precludes 
indifference. Satire seeks, even if it be despairingly, to make the world 
better; whereas no such dream, assuredly, ever flitted through Congreve’s 
brain. He simply obeyed the convention of his age, which declared that 
the business of comedy was to depict, in more or less extravagant situa- 
tions, the manners and customs of rogues and fools. How purely ha- 
bitual, how independent of observation, was this view of life, may be 
judged from the fact that The Old Bachelor (like Farquhar’s Love and a 
Bottle a few years later) was written by a raw youth who had never been 
in London or seen anything of the society he was supposed to depict. 
Both playwrights afterward observed, acutely and delicately; but in 
Congreve’s case, at any rate, observation in no way altered the general 
view of society which he had formed in his mind’s eye, before his physical 
eye had come within two hundred miles of the phenomenon to be recorded. 

Whence came the convention of cynicism that dominated Restoration 
comedy? The general account of the matter is that given by Thackeray: 
“She was a disreputable, daring, laughing, painted French baggage, that 
Comic Muse. She came over from the Continent with Charles at the 
Restoration—a wild, dishevelled Lais, with eyes bright with wit and 
wine.” I think it is high time that this off-hand theory were set down as 
what it is—a libel on France. France no doubt gave a certain tone to 
the social corruption of the period; but the license of the stage did not 
come from France, for the very good reason that it did not exist, in any- 
thing like such brutal and brazen forms, on the other side of the Channel. 
It was the old and semi-barbarous coarseness of the Jacobean comedy that 
broke out afresh with the reopening of the theatres. It becomes, perhaps, 
in one or two writers—in Otway, and even in Dryden—somewhat nastier 
than it was apt to be in the Jacobeans. But it distresses us more in the 
Restoration dramatists, I believe, not because it is really grosser but be- 
cause the manners of the period were no longer frankly barbarous, but 
had put on a veneer of civilization. In the Restoration comedy, the Eng- 
lish theatre was really lagging behind the age, and paying for the extraor- 
dinary rapidity of its development a century earlier, in the spacious but 
still semi-medieval times of great Elizabeth. The traditions of that and 
the succeeding reign were too firmly established to keep pace with the 
amelioration of manners which (whatever the surface corruption of the 
Court) was all the time going on. It has too often been England’s fate to 
rush ahead of other nations for a brief spurt, and then to drop notably 
behind. And in this case the retardation was peculiarly unfortunate; 
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for it widened and perpetuated the breach between puritanism and the 
stage which has been such a disastrous factor in English theatrical his- 
tory It is because serious and thoughtful people have persistently held 
aloof from the theatre that the English drama has for two centuries suf- 
fered from an intellectual paralysis from which it is only now recovering. 

Congreve, in short, with all his wit and elegance of style, is to be 
regarded (with Vanbrugh) rather as the last of the ancients than as the 
first of the moderns. With Steele and Farquhar, as I have tried to show 
in my introduction to the latter writer,’ a new spirit came into comedy— 
the spirit of meliorism, so utterly foreign to Congreve. Farquhar, un- 
fortunately, died early, and Steele devoted most of his energies to carry- 
ing out that differentiation between the essay and the drama for which 
the time was now ripe. 

In Congreve the differentiation was still very imperfect. How many 
of his pages are Spectator essays in dialogue, the action, and even the 
development of individual character, standing absolutely still, while 
the personages indulge in general discussions of the follies and foibles 
of the day! When Steele and Addison had once for all established the 
periodical essay as an instrument of social introspection, it seemed some- 
how to sap the vitality of comedy. This was doubtless one of the reasons 
why the reviving moral health of comedy, in Steele and Farquhar, could 
not prevent its intellectual decline. Soon a still more formidable competi- 
tor came into the field, in the shape of the novel of manners; and its 
dominion lasted for a century and a half. Save for one or two bright 
flashes in the late eighteenth century, the English drama may almost 
be said to have been extinct between the retirement of Congreve and our 
own day. In Congreve the Elizabethan impulse expired. To-day the late 
Victorian impulse is gathering momentum—to what issues, who can say ? 

William Archer. 


In The Mermaid Series of English dramatists. 
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THE vicious report of a target rifle sent a volley of echoes rattling 
from cliff to cliff of Sombrero Creek Caiion; the whip-like crack growing 
duller and heavier as it rebounded from the rugged walls until it finally 
descended like the rumbling of thunder upon the thatched roof of Pedro 
Moraga’s home. 

The primitive hut, which to Pedro stood for all that the blessed 
word heme implies—repose, trust and the love of wife and brood—was 
perhaps doubly dear to his elemental nature because he had fashioned 
it with his own hairy hands, working at it day by day after doing his 
eight-hour shift in the mine. The broken rocks and boulders of which the 
walls were built had been tugged into place by sheer strength of his 
heavily muscled arms and back, for all alone he had wrestled, ant-like, 
with each of those weighty foundation blocks. 

Of the mud which stopped their chinks, it might literally be said that 
it was moistened with his sweat. 

The thatch of saw-edged bear-grass was supported by slender, thorny 
poles of the ocotilla cactus, laid across rafters of rough-hewn sycamore. 
Although the builder’s hands were calloused from four-pound hammer 
and drill, they had received bruises from the boulders, and sundry painful 
stabs and slashes from the armed plants which protected his hearth from 
the storm. 

It was a rough shelter, crude as any crow’s nest, yet even the unimagi- 
native Pedro Moraga found beauty in his hut as well as utility, for, when 
completed, it seemed to have grown spontaneously into the primeval land- 
scape of which it formed a part. 

Before its threshold, he built an awning of ocotilla poles and leafy 
boughs of the sycamore, which gave it a bower-like grace. A table of 
planks was constructed under this arbor. 

The cabin stood with its back to the towering cliff on a flat where the 
shaded cafion opened its arms to the sunlight, just a few rods below the 
junction of Rattlesnake with Sombrero Creek. That young streamlet 
rippled under his front door, briskly dancing down a course of clean 
pebbles, which resembled a winding garden path, fringed with canary 
yellow columbines and purple larkspur. 

By the trail up stream was a spring where cool drinking water might 
be had on the hottest Arizona noon. 

All these household conveniences Pedro had considered when he 
chose the site, and in his mind’s eye he saw pretty Magdalena Moraga 
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paddling clothes in the stream and beating them clean on a flat stone. 
Also he had a vision of Juan, his father’s sturdy boy, and pretty baby 
Manuel tumbling about in the shallows, blessedly released from the 
heat and dust of Tucson. 

His home was but scantily furnished with shelf, cupboard and seats, 
whose raw material had been drawn from the Company’s rubbish pile; 
cases which had contained evaporated milk, miner’s candles and dyna- 
mite, but they served their purpose and Pedro was proud of his handiwork 
and desired his wife’s presence in the completed home. 

He thought she would like it. The interior was dark, it is true, but 
then the household work was done in the dappled sunlight under the 
sycamores, and “no bedchamber should be lighted but with the love-light 
of your eyes,” so improvised to the guitar—no, not the taciturn Pedro, 
but Ramon. 

When the wife of Pedro Moraga finally joined her lord in their new 
home at the Silver Dollar Mine, she left a disconsolate maker of love 
songs in Tucson. But not for long. After ten days had elapsed, Ramon 
Lopez, he who was beautiful and tall, elegantly clad and scented as a cab- 
allero, free-handed withal, and therefore beloved of women, conceived the 
idea of following this woman, to whom he had always returned with 
fresh delight when the others palled upon him. 

Where miners were employed, he could always find work, for in all 
Arizona there was no better hand at the four-pound hammer when he 
cared to swing it. 


Above the shady hut in the cafion hung a warm, tranquil afternoon, 
inviting to siesta; the stream, which had carolled lustily in the cool fore- 
noon, now murmured a lullaby in its diminished flow; the morning 
breeze was hushed, the trees nodded languidly and sluggish bees seemed 
drugged with love potions of the blossoms from which they so reluctantly 
parted. 

Such infinite peace pervaded this hour, that the couple in Pedro 
Moraga’s home might have deemed it the benediction of Nature upon 
those of her children who followed no other law than her primal call of 
lover to lover and foe to foe. . 

The crack of a tiny rifle shattered this brooding silence as a wine- 
glass is shattered on the hearth stone. 

The woman started to her feet with a quick, nervous exclamation, but 
the man, whose desire rendered him eloquently persuasive, reassured her 
with a few words, and drew her back to the rude couch on which he was 
sitting. 
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“Have no fear, Magdalena, beloved one,” he murmured, and the soft 
Spanish syllables were in themselves quieting; “stout little Juan will 
come to no harm, he has shot at the sun, no doubt, but he will not bring 
it down upon him, and there are no more cartridges.” 

“I should have unloaded the gun before I let him take it,” answered 
the woman, whose young and pretty face was clouded with anxiety for the 
moment. “Listen, I thought I heard a child crying. Oh, Ramon, do you 
think little Manuel could be hurt ?” 

Ramon feigned to listen, still holding his arm securely around the 
woman’s waist and smiling indulgently at her fears. “It is nothing,” he 
said, “the bleat of a kid, perhaps, strayed from Ortega’s goat ranch. Is 
not Juan faithful as a shepherd dog? He will take care of the chiqutta.” 

Willing to be reassured but a trifle provoked at his indifference to her 
children, the mother settled back to her place beside him and they con- 
tinued the low-voiced conversation which the shot had interrupted. 

It was bad news that her lover had brought to Magdalena Moraga. 
Pedro was transferred to Ramon’s shift in the mine, and the change 
was to be made that very night. A driller had been given his time for 
careless handling of the “powder,” and Moraga was the man chosen to 
fill his place because he was the only Mexican willing to work an extra 
shift, even at liberal pay. 

Henceforth there could be no more security in the meetings between 
the lovers, unless Magdalena’s quick wit could devise some new plan for 
getting her husband out of the way. It should not be difficult for two such 
clever people as Ramon Lopez and Magdalena to solve thé problem. 
Pedro Moraga was a thick-headed, good-natured man, strong and faithful 
as an ox, likewise slow as an ox to comprehend. They would find a way; 
oh, yes. But meanwhile this was their last hour of security until the new 
plan could be carried out. “And because it is our last meeting,” urged 
Ramon, “should it not be made sweet for the memory ?” 

It was an hour after the last echoes of the rifle shot had died away 
that Ramon slipped warily out of the little hut among the sycamore and, 
once out of sight of the cabin, swung with feline grace along an un- 
frequented trail up caifion. He hummed a love song between his white 
teeth, smiling langourously the while, like a man well content. 

He had no idea that a pair of big scared eyes watched for him to go, 
nor did he catch a glimpse of the little, ragged urchin crouched in the 
chaparral with a target rifle clutched in his grimy, brown hand. As the 
jaunty figure disappeared up trail toward the bunk house, little Juan 
emerged from his-retreat and ran in the opposite direction swiftly as a 
startled lizard, but, nearing his home, another panic seized him and he 
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concealed himself once more in the bushes. His mother had threatened 
him with a whipping if he returned before she called. She opened the 
door a moment later and glanced quickly over the flat. 

Even though Magdalena had been twice a mother, there was something 
girlish and wayward in the movements of her slight figure, whose lines 
of grace were only half obscured by the draggle-tailed, calico skirt she 
wore. Her abundant black hair was untidy, her complexion was of the 
clear yellowish tone peculiar to her race. The features were small and 
their slight irregularity merely added a touch of pertness to the pretty 
face. Its charm lay in the lips, finer in color than form, and in the 
expressive black eyes, slanting just a trifle, which could be sensuous as 
well as arch. As she looked about her they were troubled with a vague 
fear. There was a certain savage simplicity in her nature which she 
owed to the Indian blood in her veins, blood of Spanish adventurer, mixed 
in the heat of conquest with that of the defeated aborigines. It was a 
nature that could give itself to but one passion at a time, forgetful of the 
loves and hates that lay dormant. 

At this moment it was the maternal passion that possessed her, and she 
could have struck at Ramon with a knife if he had at such an instant come 
between her and her children. She called them by name, quietly at first 
and then in shriller tones as her anxiety increased. 

“Juan,” she shouted, “where are-you? And where is little Manuel ?” 
While she was calling them she seemed to see her brown babies as they 
had left the house, Juan, the seven-year-old, proudly shouldering the 
target rifle and leading by the hand baby Manuel, whose chubby legs were 
not hidden by the coarse shirt, his only garment. What of it! He was the 
pretty one; every little morsel of him was beautiful. He promised to be a 
breaker of hearts, that Manuelito! Juan was different; not pretty but 
strong; an obedient and self-reliant little man and the guide and guard 
of his brother, for whose protection as much as for possible game he had 
demanded the gun. Anything to be rid of him! For Ramon’s recklessly 
handsome face had appeared at the bend of the trail while Juan was coax- 
ing, and she had hastily thrust the dangerous toy into the child’s hand. 

Again she called shrilly, “Manuel, Juan, where are you?” A choking 
sob at her feet caused her to look down and she saw a pathetic bundle of 
rags prostrate in the dirt. 

She guessed at once what had happened. “Where is he?” she screamed, 
“Show me where you have left him,” and dragging the weeping child to 
his feet she roughly shoved him ahead of her and bade him lead the way. 

They had not very far to go. A little above the fork of Rattlesnake 
and Sombrero Creek was a flat on which grew a few cottonwoods above a 
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dense undergrowth of mesquite. It was a favorite cover for quail, doves 
and other small game, and here, under a scrub mesquite, she found her 
baby. It took her a moment to discover the wound, it was so very tiny 
to have let out so much blood. 

The body was so pale and waxen that she hardly knew it for her own 
brown baby. 

At the touch of the limp and cooling limbs she shrieked but once, 
and clutching it to her heart panted madly up the trail toward camp. 

The Company physician, an Eastern man, in Arizona for his health, 
spoke a very imperfect Spanish and had much difficulty in making her 
understand that she had delayed too long in bringing the child to him. 
The tiny bullet had entered the thigh, severing an artery. The child’s 
life could have been saved if the doctor had been summoned at the time 
of the accident. Her baby had simply bled to death. 

That is what the doctor tried to tell her in his halting Spanish and, 
failing to make the distracted woman understand that it was too late now, 
he had put his head out of the door and called one of the Mexicans just 
off shift, for it was three o’clock, and the interpreter who came at his call 
was Pedro Moraga. 

At the moment that Pedro entered the door and started back in horror 
at sight of the dead child in his wife’s arms, a series of muffled explosions 
from the depths of the mine shook the earth. It was the three o’clock 
blast, eight charges of dynamite exploding almost simultaneously, an- 
swered from another drift and another by similar explosions. 

Pedro Moraga fell to his knees beside the chair in which his wife was 
seated and with his arms about her, questioned and comforted and ca- 
ressed as his great loving heart prompted. 

In a passion of remorse she wept on his breast and refused to be com- 
forted, but before nightfall, in the seclusion of their little hut, she con- 
fessed everything, even more than Ramon himself knew. 

At half past six o’clock that evening, the after-supper crowd was in 
the Company’s store of the Silver Dollar Mine as was customary. The 
big, smoky oil lamp had just been hung up by the storekeeper, and cast 
a flickering yellow light upon the fixtures of rough pine and the crude 
merchandise displayed for uncritical eyes. 

A group of Mexican miners were discussing the tragedy of the day 
when Ramon Lopez entered, and immediately the stream of gossip was 
checked and significant glances were thrown in his direction. There had 
been considerable bunkhouse tittle-tattle regarding the relation between 
Pedro’s wife and this much-admired fellow who, in all the camps that 
centred in Tucson, had a reputation for such adventures. 
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Yes, Ramon had heard of the death of the child, this in answer to 
the storekeeper’s query, but he seemed to take little interest in the matter, 
for, after all, what was Pedro Moraga’s brat to him! 

Of course he did not say this in words, but his detached manner 
when the subject was broached suggested as much. And yet his indiffer- 
ence was a mask. He was in reality agitated for various reasons. 

The killing of the child had shocked him, for death was a horrible 
thing, when one stopped to contemplate it. To be young and warm and 
bursting with life, enjoying all its pleasures and excitements in one mo- 
ment and in the next to be a clod which no sun could warm, no joyous 
impulse stir; just a carcass which they throw into a hole to rot. It was 
a horrible thing to contemplate. 

Also he had loved Magdalena’s younger child somewhat as he loved 
its mother; with the same sensuous, instinctive, unreflecting love that 
she had given him. 

But it would not be wise to show his agitation, and so he endeavored 
to give the conversation a lighter tone, and when the storekeeper began 
unpacking some new goods, he made lively, disparaging comments on the 
contents of each box as it was opened. 

“Here’s something you fellows can’t criticise,” retorted the store- 
keeper as he displayed a brown paper carton containing a dozen miner’s 
candlesticks. Of course the men all owned candlesticks: cheap, crude 
affairs of twisted wire to hang on the wall of the drift or else roughly 
shaped of wrought iron with a ring at one end to hold a candle and a 
point at the other to insert in crevices of the rock, but these candlesticks 
were magnificent, showy, eminently desirable. In general shape they were 
like a stiletto, with a handle of polished brass, the butt of which could 
be unscrewed, revealing a moisture-proof box for matches. The handle 
ended in a steel blade eight inches long which tapered to a point of 
murderous keenness and, of course, where blade and haft joined was a 
ring to hold a candle. 

A good workman rejoices in beautiful tools, and the resemblance of 
this implement to a threatening and deadly weapon rendered it all the 
more attractive to the Mexican miners. 

Ramon bought the first one. He did not ask the price, but flung a 
gold piece on the counter and pocketed the change without counting it, 
for that was Ramon’s chevaleresque, open-handed way of doing things. 
Others paid their heavy silver dollars or had the purchase charged. 
Within a few minutes only one was left out of the dozen candlesticks. The 
storekeeper, who, like the physician, was an Eastern man, wondered at 
the reckless way these hard-working men spent the dollars they had so 
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painfully earned. Their purchases made, the miners left the store in a 
body, Ramon swaggering at their head with his glittering tool thrust 
under his bright sash. Their voices had hardly ceased in the distance 
before Pedro Moraga entered. 

His English was labored but not very difficult to understand. He de- 
sired that a coffin should be made for the child that had been shot. The 
storekeeper informed him that the carpenter had already selected boards 
for the purpose and would have the coffin ready in the morning. 

Moraga’s manner impressed the storekeeper as very cold and phleg- 
matic. His voice was dull and rather husky, neither rising nor falling. 
His sentences were very conscientiously formed and exceedingly polite. 
In spite of the shock of his bereavement, he never failed to preface each 
request with “please” and end it with “thank you.” 

“And I thought these Mexicans were such an excitable lot!” mused 
the storekeeper. “Now, what the deuce did the Superintendent give as 
this fellow’s name? Limones, Rubal, Garcia? They’re all so outlandish 
that one can’t keep track of them.” 

Pedro picked up the candlestick, the last of the dozen, and asked its 
price as he thoughtfully examined it. “If you pleece, I shall take this 
candlesteeck,” he said. “How much?” 

“One dollar,” said the storekeeper ; “the coffin will cost you six. What 
name shall I charge it to? Ramon Lopez, isn’t that it?” 

There was a sudden flicker of fire under Pedro’s heavy eyelids. “Yes,” 
he said, “if you pleece, charge thees coffin to Ramon Lopez.” 

“And the candlestick to the same?” asked the clerk. 

“Yes, the candlesteeck is also for Ramon Lopez,” responded Moraga. 

“Queer fellows, these greasers!” mused the storekeeper as he made 
the entry. “Thought for a minute I had insulted him, the way his eyes 
flashed. They certainly keep a white man guessing.” 

Of the “graveyard shift,’ which goes on at eleven in the night 
and works eight hours, nearly all had gone below and it so hap- 
pened that the last two miners who descended the shaft were Ramon 
and Pedro Moraga. 

Ramon had already stepped lightly on to the rim of the big iron 
bucket and taken a firm grip of the cable on which it hung at the shaft’s 
mouth when he noticed that another man was to go down with him. 
His heart leaped as he recognized the short, thick-set figure and heavy, 
unshaven features of Moraga. It had not occurred to him that the be- 
reaved father would work that night. Ramon hastily signalled to the 
engineer, but was coolly ignored, as the other passenger had already 
set one hobnailed boot on the bucket, and with a muttered salu- 
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tation took his place on the rim. Their hands almost touched where they 
held on to the cable, Moraga’s big fist under Ramon’s long fingers. 

Thus they swung breast to breast over the shaft, the tall, graceful 
youth with fear clutching at his heart and a smile under his dainty mous- 
tache, and the grizzled, impassive man whose heavy-lidded eyes expressed 
no trace of the despair and determination which possessed him. 

Below them yawned an abyss hundreds of feet deep, which was closed 
at the two hundred foot level by a heavy platform swung into place to 
receive the bucket. A candle was burning on the platform, and as the 
cable unwound Ramon glanced down for an instant and was seized with 
a nausea at the sudden thought of falling through that horrible night to 
where the little candle burned, miles below him as it seemed. 

The idea left him so limp that his grip relaxed on the cable and his 
dread might have become a reality, but the huge hand of Pedro Moraga 
was laid on his shoulder to steady him, and at the touch his terror passed. 
The thought came like a reprieve at the gallows, “She has not told him. 
The fool suspects nothing.” 

But, “Thank you, my friend,” was all he said, and the moist darkness 
enveloped them as they dropped swiftly down the shaft, like two spiders 
dangling at the end of a gossamer thread. 

Through the rest of the long night they worked together in the cross- 
cut, a narrow chamber of rock just high enough to permit them to stand 
upright. In the warm, moist atmosphere of the mine their breath and 
sweat mingled as if they had been brothers. 

Stripped to the waist, they opposed the rocky face of the crosscut and 
smote with rapid strokes of their four-pound hammers upon the steel 
drills. To an artist the sight would have been a beautiful one. The only 
light proceeded from their candles in the newly purchased candlesticks, 
whose blades were driven into the wall, and these sinuous flames glistened 
back from the dripping rock and reflected from the sweating torsos of 
the men, which resembled figures of polished marble, yellowed through 
centuries of exposure. Beneath their smooth, wet skin played the muscles 
of their arms and backs as they bent to their toil. 

They never spoke, but their hammers were seldom silent. At 
each impact of iron on steel they emitted a breath in a short, em- 
phatic grunt, and gave the drill a half turn by a quick motion of 
the left hand, thus with vigorous blow upon blow eating a hole in 
the tough porphyry. 

It was a struggle of man against nature reduced to its simplest terms. 
Here a living, breathing creature of bone, sinew and muscle, hot red 
blood, eyes to see, a brain to think, and a will to overcome; all that makes 
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physical manhood, pitted against the dull inertia of matter; and for tools, 
primitive hammers of iron and lengths of steel which could bite away 
the rock only a hair’s breadth at a time. 

There was something elemental in it.. Brute strength against rock 
almost on equal terms, for at this stage of the work dynamite was not in 
evidence. 

Also there was something elemental in the contrast between the two 
types of man even though they belonged to the same dark race. The 
muscles of the older man were short and thick and he stood firmly on his 
legs as a tree on its trunk, depending upon the main force of his blows 
to drive the steel into the stubborn porphyry. He and the rock seemed 
almost brothers. 

The younger man, of lighter frame and longer, more flexible muscles, 
struck with less apparent effort, but his whole body lent itself to the blow, 
and the verve and precision with which it was delivered seemed to count 
for as much as the mere brawn behind it. 

For almost eight hours the men swung their hammers in silence 
except for the regular, vigorous grunts that accompanied every ringing 
blow. Each was alone with his thoughts. 

From time to time they paused to scoop out the powdered rock from 
the holes with a long iron “spoon,” then they would select a little longer 
drill, pour some water into the hole and deliver blow upon blow once more, 
all without a word. 

“They were working with an instinctive feeling of rivalry. Each man 
had his allotted number of holes to drill to a certain depth, run at a cer- 
tain angle at definite points on the face of the crosscut, for there is a 
scientific manner of blasting rock, as all miners know. 

This “round of holes” constituted the shift of a driller and each of 
these men was anxious to lay down his hammer first as proof that he was 
the better workman. But they were equals, physically, although they were 
built on such dissimilar lines, and their work was finished at the same 
time. ey 

Meanwhile the muckers had been clearing away the mass of broken 
rock from the previous discharge, coming and going with their ore buckets 
which set on small flat cars. When the buckets were filled they were 
wheeled on a narrow tramway to the shaft, where they were caught up by 
the cable, dumped at the mouth of the shaft, and returned. 

While the miners toiled by guttering candles, the bucket-dumper, 
whose post was on the head frame, had seen the midnight darkness fade 
into the cool gray that comes before the dawn, had seen the pearly sky 
flush opalescent as the sun approached, and finally welcome him with 
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pomp of scarlet and gold, like tapestries hung along the balconies of a city 
where passes the trumpet-sounding pageantry of an emperor. 

But to the other workers on the “graveyard shift” the night was as 
black at dawn as it had been when they went below, the earthy smelling, 
palpable darkness of the pit. 

The eight-hour shift was almost ended. Ramon and Pedro charged 
their holes. Sticks of dynamite, resembling yellow candles wrapped in 
brown paper, were forced into their allotted places with a wooden rod, 
after the cap and fuse had been properly adjusted. Then a quantity of 
moist earth and crushed rock was carefully tamped down upon the 
charges. The fuse had been cut so that the explosions should be almost 
simultaneous. That great heap of broken rock which the muckers had 
toiled to remove all through their shift indicated the tremendous force 
of the explosion. The blast shot out the whole face of the crosscut, as a 
charge of grape might be shot through the bore of an enormous cannon. 

The fuses were long enough to give the drillers about a minute of time 
to escape from the crosscut after lighting them. 

When the holes were charged, the shift boss gave the signal to shoot 
and the muckers scampered up the ladders. Ramon and Pedro took their 
candlesticks from the wall and deftly lighted the fuses, selecting the two 
longest first, and then the shorter ones. Ramon’s last fuse projected from 
one of the holes near the floor of the crosscut, and must have become damp, 
for it was a trifle refractory. Suddenly it ignited, sputtering, and with 
a grunt of relief, the youth raised himself from his chrouching pos- 
ture and turned hastily to run, when he found himself face to face 
with Pedro Moraga, whose candlestick, so similar to a stiletto, men- 
aced his heart. 

Their eyes met. Any words would have been superfluous after that 
meeting. So she had confessed, the she-devil, and Pedro’s blade was at 
his throat! 

But with the threat of the rock-rending dynamite at his back, the 
human enemy before him seemed the lesser danger, and suddenly shifting 
his own candlestick for offence, Ramon leaped catlike at his foe and 
aimed a vicious thrust, which was adroitly parried. As he sprang back 
to avoid the return thrust, the fuses sputtered in his ears and singed his 
hair. 

Keeping his eyes and weapon directed at his adversary, he snatched 
one of the fuses with his left hand and endeavored to tear it from its 
hole, a mad impulse, for it was firmly rooted and the effort only gave 
Moraga an opening. Ramon’s defence was not an instant too soon, the 
eight-inch blade grazed his ribs. But he hardly felt the pain. Terror 
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and rage possessed him utterly, while his enemy, this cold, stocky, middle- 
aged man whom he had so grievously wronged, seemed to feel neither ter- 
ror nor rage, but just implacable hate. He filled the narrow way like 
a granite block, and every time that the younger man in desperation 
hurled himself upon that compact frame he was thrown back like a froth- 
ing wave from a cliff, back upon the sputtering, spitting fuses whose 
smoke was filling the crosscut. 

Ramon gave vent to a single despairing scream, knowing as he did so 
that it was futile. The muckers and the other miners had all retreated, 
and by this time were climbing the ladders to safety and the blessed sun- 
light above. He was alone in this infernal region with the impassive 
demon who guarded it. 

He ventured one more desperate lunge and this time received a blow 
from Moraga’s fist that threw him back with such force as to extinguish his 
candle, An idea came to him like a flash of lightning, revealing unsounded 
depths of hate. If that resolute fist holding the weapon had struck him 
in the breast, why not the stiletto? Why was he still alive? Could it be 
possible that Moraga did not desire to stab him? Did he wish Ramon to 
live until the sparks of those shortening fuses should burn to the caps, 
till the massive wall of rock should burst upon him with roar and flame 
like the doors of hell thrown open in his face? 

Ramon had imagination and, in fancy, he could see what vengeance 
would be wreaked upon that beautiful body of which he had been so vain, 
which he had adorned with silk shirts and bright scarfs and made 
fragrant with scents, which had been loved and caressed by women. He 
saw all this glory as he had once seen the victims of a mine accident, a 
tangled mass, flesh, bones, hair, all crushed together in the dirt as you 
would crush a tarantula with your boot heel. 

The vision was very real to him. He lived intensely, although he lay 
against the face of the crosscut as one in a stupor, unmindful of the fuses 
which scorched him as they burned themselves shorter and shorter, toward 
their end. 

As Ramon’s candle was extinguished, Moraga came a little closer to 
see whether the blow had stunned the youth or killed him. It did 
not occur to that man of single purpose to turn and run for his own life. 
He must know that his enemy was dead. Whether Pedro Moraga lived or 
not, was a matter that did not interest him any more. 

He stooped and tried to peer through the smoke into the face of the 
prostrate man, cautiously thrusting forward his right hand which grasped 
the candlestick and the lighted candle. That outstretched light was the 
last ray of hope to enter the life of Ramon Lopez. His quick left hand 
seized it at the same moment that the right drove his own darkened 
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candlestick into Moraga’s extended throat, and his fist was drenched with 
a sudden gush of blood. 

His last ray of hope! He saw himself whisking around the corner 
of the short crosscut into the safety of the main drift just before the 
charge exploded. He saw himself running up the ladder, plunging up 
into the sunlight as a diver plunges up from a long dive. He saw 
himself darting down the cajion, stripped as he was, to the house of that 
she-devil who had betrayed him. Into her soft breast he would plunge 
the selfsame weapon ! 

I think that the dying eyes of Pedro Moraga glimpsed all this in 
the same brief instant that it flashed into the mind of his enemy, for at 
the brink of death many things are revealed. 

Was it hate for the false wife, or was it a last flickering flame of love, 
that kept among the living the woman who had given him his one child, 
his Juan? “You should kill her,” he gasped, “it was your own child that 
she murdered.” 

For the second which might have saved him Ramon hesitated, aghast 
that Magdalena’s capricious secret had never occurred to him. It was 
in that second that the gates of hell were flung open in his face. 

Charlton Lawrence Edholm. 


WILL O’ THE WIND 


THEY have named me Will o’ the Wind; 
Why, do you ask me, why? 

Because I may not be blind 
When God’s free airs blow by, 

And ever and evermore my mind 
Runs under the open sky. 


Be it or east or west, 
Or the north or south that blows, 

A keen desire in my breast 
Enkindles as doth the rose 

When radiant June has climbed to its crest 
In the garth or the garden close. 


Yea, and I may not bide, 
For the haunting call is strong; 

Wide is the earth—so wide— 
And sweet is the beckoning song; 

While “come!” they chide who ride and ride 
Where the steeds of the four winds throng. 





DESERTED SHIPS 


So it’s out on the wall that girds! 
Out on the ingle’s girth! 

Mine be a heart like the bird’s 
Spurning the brooding earth— 

Mine be the chant of the wind’s wild words, 
And its immemorial mirth! 


And when I may see no more 
The great winds laugh and leap 
Over the sky’s blue floor— 
The arch of the upper deep— 
Till the range of time and tide be o’er 
God grant me His guerdon—sleep! 
Clinton Scollard. 


DESERTED SHIPS 
DESERTED, desolate, they lie, 
The gaunt masts tower against the sky, 

And bare and bleak upon the sands 
The idle prows are lifted high. 

The rising tide resurgent laps 
The sun-warped keels and floods the gaps 

Between the blackened hulks: above, 
A rag of weathered canvas flaps. 
Under the clouds whose shadowy bars 
Float over amber moon and stars, 

The anchors rust, the rigging rots, 
The sails are furled on broken spars. 
The empty holds are gaping wide, 
The wood-worm burrows in the side, 

And to the mossy bulwarks cling 
The seaweeds drifted by the tide. 
Under the blue and boundless dome, 
Across the boundless fields of foam, 

No more they ride afar, nor come 
Majestically sailing home. 


Nobler the doom of ships that stem 
Strange tides at ocean’s utmost hem, 
Till, broken by the storm, they sink 
And the great waters cover them. Mary Arnold. 





MODERN NORWEGIAN LITERATURE 
I 


[Editor’s Note: Not only the extraordinary inherent interest possessed by 
this contribution, but also Bjirnson’s great age (which renders the appearance 
of further work from his pen unlikely) brought about the decision to reprint 
this article from THE Forum of 1896.] 


THE abominable militarism under which Europe is groaning puts a 
false measure on her nations. Their own consciousness and the others’ 
respect are made dependent upon how many men and horses they can 
muster in front of the barracks, and how many war vessels they have in 
the docks and on the seas. Thus the small nations become demoralized, 
and the large ones barbarized. 

But let us imagine for a moment that the literary names of modern 
Europe are so many ships—big and small ones, steamers and sailing- 
craft—and that they are crossing the Atlantic, like regular fleets, to 
visit America. Would not the Americans, upon hearing of it, feel 
the mind crowded by visions far different and loftier than those any 
actual war fleet could create? Would not the anticipation also 
stand ready with a quite new measure of valuation? If Russian litera- 
ture were reported approaching the coast, would not the Americans 
while hastening down to the shore think of the miseries of Russia rather 
than of her greatness, of her martyrs rather than of her conquests, of the 
ideals of her youth rather than of the might of the Czar? 


The sun sets in blood, the waves toss wildly, the heavy ships dip 
till the spray shoots over the masts, and the smoke-stacks become white 
with salt; some look as if they had been treated roughly. Many of the 
vessels are large, some peculiar on account of some new principle of 
construction, but nearly all, both large ones and smaller, move rather 
heavily, though carrying huge sheets of canvas, or laboring under intense 
pressure of steam; the air is woollen with black smoke. Some anxiety, 
however, mingles with the admiration of the spectators when they look 
at the blood-red sunset, for it forebodes harder weather to-morrow, and 
they all know that the fleet must pass on; it has not come for a feast 
only. 

Some days later the spectators stand along the shore in still denser 
masses, the storm is drifting away, and the sun is breaking forth. The 
French fleet is coming in—high, slender masts—yachts without num- 
ber, and among them huge steamers whose smoke-coils are drawn along 
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by the wind and illumined by the sun till they float across the picture 
like the headlines of a colored sign-board. How graceful the hulks 
appear, and the more so the nearer they come! How fine the lines, 
how striking the colors, the whole outfit, the ensemble! Some of the 
larger vessels stand out from the multitude like herdsmen on horseback 
in the midst of the flock. Firing of guns, music from bands, dipping of 
flags in all colors, deafening noise, bewildering variety, and no end to it. 
But when the surprise of the first moment passed away the variety 
seemed to play in the minor details rather than in the larger features ; 
the fundamental conception seemed even monotonous. And a still 
deeper impression was produced by the shocking contrast between the 
glamour, the beauty, the grandeur of the arrival, and the dismal stand- 
ard displayed on the topmast of the first ship—a skull. It was dis- 
covered also on the second, the third, the fourth, nay! on closer examina- 
tion it was discovered that all the ships carried skull and cross-bones in 
red, white, black, or gold, and good glasses revealed that emblem repeated 
throughout the whole fleet. The spectators strained their eyes to catch 
a glimpse of merry France; she certainly was along. Yes, there she came, 
in bright colors and dancing-music on board. The drums beat the quick- 
est time, the brass instruments blared, clarionets and flutes yodled, there 
was something oriental in the sound. So that was merry France! All 
eyes turned to her and beheld a dancing skeleton, scythe in hand, in an 
attitude more grotesque than that of any can-can dancer. Singular— 
thought the spectators, and looked farther out. There at last they saw 
fine and strong craft, small and big, with the Gallic cock in the standard, 
sporting the brightest colors, and saluting the new day with exuberant 
glee. Other standards were also seen, displaying the flower of spring and 
various dashing symbols. But as her mighty fleet sailed by the main 
impression it left was, that it carried with it more thoughts about the 
coffin than about the cradle, that all its precious powers at present stood 
predominantly in the service of death and destruction. 

A general discussion arose among the spectators and it waxed so hot 
that nobody for a long while thought of the other visitors who might 
be expected. But when they were told that a number of larger and 
minor fleets had sailed nearly at the same time, curiosity and the natural 
betting-mania were awakened as to which would be the next. Most bet on 
the English, others on the German, some on the Dutch. 

Early one morning it was reported that a fleet was sighted, though 
as yet no one could make out its nationality. Immediately all went 
down to the shore, the heaviest bettors foremost. Snow had fallen 
during the night; now it was clearing, but it was cold. Just in front, 
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where the sun cut the last snow-mist, a light smoke was seen, then 
masts became visible, then some big hulks with a row of minor ones 
behind them, and farther off again some big ships announcing more to 
come. But over the whole floated an aerial image—a phantom ship 
with dazzling sails and bright flags, and larger than any of the ships of 
the fleet. Was it the guardian spirit of the fleet? And whose was 
the fleet coming in that style? 

All the bettors lost. The fleet was neither German nor English. It 
came from one of the smallest nations of the world, but one from 
whose people sprung Europe’s oldest aristocracies and whose marvel- 
lously beautiful country has become a permanent world’s-exhibition for 
travellers. It was the Norwegian fleet, and it came with a rush. Some- 
thing firm and compact about every vessel, as if each had an errand of 
its own. Not a single pleasure craft in the whole fleet. No movement 
outside the course. With one single exception no elegance in hull and 
rigging, but a solid reliability. Each ship looked a realm by itself. They 
came together, because they could not but do so, but each of them in 
its own manner. The day became perfectly clear as they drew nearer, 
but the air was rather cold. Nearly all those vessels were light in color. 
The hulls, the sails, the smoke-stacks might show different tints, but the 
total impression was lightsome. They looked like men coming with flags 
on snowshoes from the land of the midsummer night’s sun, where the 
sea speaks in its lowest notes and the frost keeps the mind clean and clear. 
A striking disparity was presented by some vessels—dark with light 
stripes, or light with dark stripes. The dark stripe ran along the hull 
and smoke-stack, and appeared again in the sails and everything loose 
aboard. All these vesels were large and strong. 


As far back as the national Saga reaches, the dark stripe follows. 
It cuts—let me say—every tenth leaf of the history of the people, some- 
times every third, and at certain periods all. It is sure that here origi- 
nally were two peoples, grappling with each other as two very strong 
contrasts of temperaments must do. It is supposed that Norway was 
settled at two different periods with a long interval; that the first people 
sat down, under rather hard conditions, on the spots free of ice along the 
coast, and that the second people did not enter until the vast forests had 
made it snug in the valleys. However that may be, here is a bright society- 
building people, with faith in the powers of life, and here is a strong 
individualistic protest which sees only, or likes best to see, how man is 
dwarfed by custom and law till he rises in defiance. All people contain 
contrasts. Howsoever society is built, it will always do harm to some and 
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they will protest. But in Norway the protest is and always has been 
stronger than anywhere else, because it was bred from the national ele- 
ments rather than from the social development. 

When the great state-builder, Harald Haarfager, united Norway, 
many fought against him to the last. They did not submit; they went 
away to Scotland, Ireland, Normandy, Iceland, Greenland; they dis- 
covered America. The grand type among them was Eigil Skallagrimson, 
scald and viking, a crafty warrior, revengeful, jeering at everything he 
wanted to ruin, but groaning from loneliness in the very depth of his 
heart. He made himself an exile, but enough of those belonging to the 
same type remained behind in Norway. They became mixed up with the 
others and their dark skin reappeared everywhere; once they brought 
the people to the very verge of ruin, because circumstances afforded them 
too wide a range. The full swing of those two contrasts gives soundness ; 
only thus vigilant liberty is won. But they cannot be smoothed down 
completely until a form of society has been settled in which the whole 
has ceased to be a hindrance to the growth of the individual, that is to 
say, never. Only the lightsome element must be in large and happy 
majority in order that the national ideal shall not be hurt. And just here 
our literature gives its weighty evidence. The tone of the temperament— 
or what shall I call that total impression in which all the fixed points of 
the whole view melt together ?—of our literature is lightsome, and so with 
all those whom in course of time the people have designated as their 
representative men. EHigil Skallagrimson was not the choice of the people, 
nor has any of his stock been to this very day. His type stands among 
the chosen of the people as one to ten, nay, as one to twenty. Harald 
Haarfager, the founder of the realm—indeed all the kings of Norway— 
were tall, lightsome men. So was the chieftain, Einar Tambeskjelve, the 
true representative of Tréndelagen, and how beloved and admired were 
those men! 

Later on Peter Wessel, the hero of the sea, always ready for a storm, 
became the idol of the people; whole works of the comic poet, Ludvig 
Holberg, the peer of Moliére, and a humorous master-builder breaking 
old ground for new ideas, were known by heart, as, for instance, “Peder 
Paars.” In northern Norway people learned by heart the songs of the 
minister, Peder Dass, properly Dundas, of Scotch stock. He was one of 
the brightest writers in the world’s literature, though he lived in the 
winter darkness of the Nordlands and had the sombre Atlantic for his 
neighbor. The brightness of his nature became like a top-sail added 
to the boat of the people, and the person himself they transformed into 
a mythical character fighting the devil, but always having the upper hand, 
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The most popular man in recent times, and perhaps the grandest 
representative of the people, was again a poet—Henrik Wergeland, a 
little younger than Shelley and Byron. He is one of the greatest lyrics 
of the world, but in a language so little known as ours his fame is an 
eagle tethered to the rock. But to all who learn that language in order to 
reach its modern literature—the first thing visible is his white sails and 
over them the fluttering flag. He is the bright tutelary spirit of the new 
Norwegian poetry as he is that of the people. He dreamt all the dreams 
of our young liberty. What of hope is in it took its first shape from 
him; he prophesied about it; he blessed it. He also first drew up the 
landscape which we others have gone farther into. 

If a people living under hard natural conditions, which have to be 
conquered anew every year, be not possessed of the courage of the con- 
queror, and cannot send forth messages of sound and strong faith in 
life, that people will not shine forth. Now if modern Norwegian litera- 
ture has lately sent forth messages which do not look sound, it must be 
remembered that with the minor ones, it is contagion contracted from 
without, and with him, the great one, whom you all know, it is hardly 
disease but a medicine—the protest of an indignant mind which has 
fallen in love with homeopathic cures. On the whole our literature is 
sound and glad. Even the latest ones now coming in, and of such signif- 
icance that there is reason to expect many behind them—since a literary 
period never closes with writers of real importance—even the latest ones 
are sound as a bell. 

And what with a wrong name is called “folk-lore”’—wrong, because 
folk-stories, folk-songs, folk-airs, are certainly as individual in invention 
and form as any other kind of art—how happy, by its manly equipoise, is 
not the Norwegian folk-lore in spite of its startling peculiarities! Some 
of those stories seem to take us into the dense forest among mocking 
echoes from the life outside. Others show us the trolls tobogganing down 
the highest peaks of Norway. In some we feel human souls hovering 
homeless above the reefs; in others, memories of an always sunlit land 
flit before the reader, but in none do we meet with sentimentalism, de- 
spondency, disconsolateness. Here is no horror of life which cannot be 
subdued ; even the devil of those stories is a silly dupe, and in them grief 
vanishes like dew in sunshine. In the folk-airs the same wholesome cool- 
ness reappears, and when some speak of their gloom, I know not what is 
meant. Seriousness crystallized into art is not gloom—except to those 
who avoid the duties of life and give to their art that imprint. 

The Norwegian people have never been under the yoke, and that is 
perhaps the reason why every genuine message from them during the 
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course of time has been so hale. Only poverty and pietism have ever 
left traces of disease among them, and in both cases, but especially in 
the latter, their literature has proven a good physician. It is a fact 
that in Norwegian literature and art the bright-builders hold the front 
rank, and so it must be in every sound people. The dark defiance, the 
gnawing doubt, the venomous scorn must not be allowed to play the 
master. The strong individualistic uprising against law and custom 
ceases to be a beneficent regulator when it is not in the minority. But, 
as yet, flame-bearded Thor is dominant among the gods in Norway. 

Two strong complaints are often heard against Norwegian literature. 
We are told, not only by people of Roman stock, with whom the differ- 
ence of race may cause some difficulty, but also by people of our own 
kin, that it is not clear, that it is “misty.” But do people suppose there 
are mists in a mountain-land? Mist comes from the sea and the lakes; 
lowlands have mist, but the mountains bar it off and keep the weather 
clear. In lowlands the imagination is richer in colors and shadows, and 
has more daring, though more uncertain—almost adventurous—concep- 
tions; in mountain-lands it is clearer and narrower. The power of the 
mountaineer’s imagination is not its compass but its intensity. His art 
characterizes more strongly. By characterization, I do not think of the 
endless crowd of details which often are only another kind of mist, but, 
generally speaking, a power to put the figure in the landscape and the 
landscape in the figure—which is of decisive importance for the repre- 
sentation both of races and men. In this respect, I believe that no other 
literature at present surpasses the Norwegian. Take for instance the 
reefs and disharmonic rock-mosses of the Norwegian Westland, the vicious 
squalls of the fjords, the sharp light-shafts through the clouds, the 
glamour of the sun over the sea or the glaciers and snow peaks, the sultry 
stillness, the fabulous hurricane—each of them and all together stand 
now in Norwegian literature as human characters and human destinies. 
But, to realize that, a partially new artistic form was demanded, and a 
new form demands—to a certain degree—a new reader. An oversated 
and overtired daily reviewer does not get through with such things with- 
out leaving one half behind him as mist, and that deficit the literature 
has to pay for. 

The complaint would have been just if confined to the simple cir- 
eumstance that not all Norwegian poets have reached the artistic per- 
fection of the great centres of civilization—a perfection which, on those 
who are used to it, often has the same effect as a dewy pane. But when 
it is addressed, for instance, to Henrik Ibsen, whose composition always 
follows straight lines, and whose execution never falters, the reason must 
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be that here is something new which demands a second perusal. It is 
true that he often produces an artificial darkness, not unlike that which 
spiritualistic media want for their spirits, and we may be excused for not 
liking that manner of introducing spirits. But to put down an artistically 
intended obscurity as a lack of clearness in the poet, is a misunderstand- 
ing which depends solely on a lack of clearness in the reader, 

Another complaint is made against the originality of modern Nor- 
wegian literature. When reading certain French critics, one would think 
that there exists only one creative people, namely, the French; that the 
Renaissance did not originate in Italy nor the Reformation in Germany, 
but both in France; that it was France and not England which brought 
the constitutional system into the world; that the Dutchmen’s fight for 
their liberty ended victoriously only because the Protestants had succeeded 
in France; that Mirabeau was older than Cromwell, and that the rights 
of man were proclaimed first at Versailles, and afterward in Philadel- 
phia ; that Shakespeare owes to Corneille all that he is, as does Goethe to 
Victor Hugo, and that Henrik Ibsen was born of the French drama, 
which now imitates him. 

That which brought Europe and America to look at Norwegian litera- 
ture was, first, its cleanliness and primitive poesy ; afterward, its wealth 
of ideas and their powerful form. There is no stronger proof that a 
people is going to produce something primitive—to create—than a re- 
modelling of the language, because in its existing form it has not room 
enough. That was just what took place in Norway between 1860 and 
1870, and from those days I reckon the modern Norwegian literature. 
The language hitherto used, common to Denmark and Norway, was bent 
and burst through like an old river-bed by a new flood. The sentences 
adopted another, shorter, and firmer gait than that which suited our 
neighbors in the lowlands, and a crowd of old Norwegian words which 
had lived in exile in every-day speech rose and definitely took their places 
in elegant parlance. The language became at once both stronger and 
sweeter. But there were people who did not feel satisfied with this natural 
evolution. They wanted to break off altogether from the Danish language. 
They wanted to introduce the tongue of the Norwegian peasants, such as 
it was when spoken by all before and for some time after the union with 
Denmark, but which was now split up into various dialects. From those 
dialects they undertook to restore the original tongue and began to write 
in it—without regard to the language which had become current through- 
out the whole country and without regard to the free intercommunication 
with the Danes, which is a most invaluable boon, since they are one of 
the most civilized peoples on earth. The dark stripe again ! 
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With the new tongue followed two new poets, whose primitive sweet- 
ness reminds one of the strong aroma of berries and flowers from moun- 
tain-tracts. So far, there can be no doubt. But the language did not 
reach farther than to the idyl, the graphic picture of nature, the melo- 
dious mood of nature. True it had another string—for scoff and scorn 
—but only such scoff and scorn as rise in the kitchen against the parlor. 
Those strings sang and growled, wept and raved in Aasmund Olavson 
Vinje, a poet, of striking originality, born a peasant, with great imagina- 
tion, but of weak character. His mind was impressionable from all sides, 
and the impressions were very strong. In his poems they produced a 
melody which is among the sweetest and fullest in all Norwegian poetry. 
But the dark stripe runs through most of what he wrote, though hatred 
and scorn and envy by no means made up the larger part of him. That 
which was strongest in him was a sweet child who loved to be loved 
and was fascinated by everything beautiful and grand, especially when 
it also glittered. To his poems Edvard Grieg has composed some of his 
most beautiful airs. The hymn to “The Mother,” the exclamation at 
seeing the towering rock-ranges again, the farewell to spring, have lured 
forth tones as beautiful as the words; and, thus transfigured by music, 
we will remember him. 

Ivar Aasen is the name of that treasure-digger who hunted up and 
repolished all the coins of the old tongue, otherwise left unheeded among 
the peasantry. On that work he spent his life quietly and faithfully, now 
and then humming a little song, a patriotic hymn, a mood of nature, a 
rule of wisdom ;—all so deeply felt and so naturally rendered that they 
might have led a whole literature astray by tempting it to imbed every 
impression in a piece of smithing work of ten years’ labor, whereby the 
whole art of the people would have come to consist of a few wonderful 
pieces in the world’s museum. For what would be the result if each gen- 
eration had no more pictures of its own diversified life, and, consequently, 
no more help from its literature and art, than what might be derived 
from those very few works which pass into history? From these two 
poets, Vinje and Aasen, who appeared together with it, the new Nor- 
wegian tongue received several immortal songs; but later on?—so far 
as I understand matters, not one. Beautiful things were still added, 
finely felt and finely formed, but of less consequence. 

Our more recent literature is rich in artistic imitations. Occupation 
with a new tongue is always an involuntary exercise of the artistic sense, 
and with one single writer that exercise has led to mastership. But that 
is all, while at the same time the other branch of the language has pro- 
duced one poet after the other whose works have treated every subject 
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between heaven and earth. Even their latest representations of peasant 
life are more significant—sprung from a deeper conception—than those 
of the same period written in the peasant tongue; the descriptions of 
nature are grander and the feeling for nature is richer. We will pass on 
to examine them. 

The oldest of them is Henrik Ibsen. Already in the first work— 
which is characteristic of him and of consequence to us—he showed his 
colors. It was the drama Katilina, in which he wholly sided with the 
revolutionary spirit. Then followed in grand procession Brynhild’s de- 
fiance in Hermendene, Duke Skule’s in the drama with the same 
name; then Brand, who forsook society and even his own self and 
ended in the clouds; then Peer Gynt, who made the same voyage in an 
opposite direction; then the Kejser og Galileer (“Emperor and Gali- 
lean”), and between these dramas, as a kind of arabesque, a couple of 
others sneering at marriage and political parties. Finally appeared the 
grand series of social dramas to which the preceding productions had 
served as introduction and preparation. But here is a peculiarity. The 
first and last bend toward each other in a milder mood, while in those 
lying between, the poet’s heart, as it formerly was with Katilina Bryn- 
hild, Duke Skule, Brand, the Kejser, so it is here with Nora, Dr. Stock- 
man, Mrs. Alving—the murderess and suicide in Rosmersholm; Hedda 
Gabler, also murderess and suicide, and the sensually unsettled Hilda; 
or with Ekkdal, because he suffers from those who are socially powerful, 
and generally with those who are lost or cast off ;—altogether overwhelm- 
ing representations in which a powerful mind stirred up to its very 
depths hurls the protest of independence against the jog-trot morals of 
the time. Incidentally this violent criticism, with its revolutionary indi- 
vidualism, fell together with socialism, collectivism, and nihilism on one 
side, and on the other side with the hard-handed imperium of militarism 
and the audacious reactionary attempts under its cover; together, also, 
with the casual upheaval of the Naturalists. 

This literature made a sensation in steadily widening circles the 
world over. It sharpened the feeling of responsibility among generous 
people; the labor movement, the emancipation of women, the peace ques- 
tion, took aid from it, and literature and art found new tasks. Little 
by little, however, true ethical culture gathered together in decisive oppo- 
sition to its exaggerations, which lured on to still greater extravagances. 
For it cannot be denied that its crude individualism, to which Ibsen 
later tried to find the proper counterpoise, produced, in connection with 
other elements, the unheard-of savagery of anarchism, a sensual intoxica- 
tion among young people, the scepticism of the decadence with respect to 
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liberty and labor, the flight from reality and science into a religious mys- 
ticism, Nietzsche’s “over soul,” and the hysterical rattling with “great- 
ness” and “grandeur” which has done more evil than that of the mere 
suffering to our ears. 

It would be easy enough to point out those wrongs in the spiritual 
life of Norway which first excited Ibsen’s wrath—and not only this, 
but the stagnation in mediocrity and mere tradition, the hypocrisy, the 
arid passion for petty criticism, the heaviness of a small society with- 
out motion. All these things are shown up sufficiently in his own 
writings, and I shall prefer to say a few words about his art. For when 
all the billows and eddies of the uproarious sea have passed over us, the 
art in most of his works will bear them up and place them among the 
marvels. 

The very evidence of that art is the répliqgue—such as it is—prepared 
far off in the temperament and the events, and fitted to the surround- 
ings and the temperature of the present moment. As the result of the 
whole composition it rises in a radiant line and bursts in the color- 
splendor of the idea. I should like to know who in the world’s litera- 
ture is his equal in this respect? Who has ever succeeded so com- 
pletely in concentrating all the effects of the drama in the speech? No 
dead points, not a single superfluous word; everything centring in the 
réplique. In merely mechanical techinque others may have reached as 
far as he, but he works in the severe service of the spirit. 

His mastership as an artist becomes still greater when it is noticed 
that many of his subjects are not by themselves dramatic, but rather 
epic, novels. In a decisive moment the characters simply speak of 
themselves to each other, and the threads of their lives are laid bare by 
what they say. Thus nearly the whole dramatic effect is reduced to 
our interest in getting to know him who speaks and him who listens; 
but that is only possible as the story goes on, now and then interrupted 
by an event which carries it farther in another manner. Really we are 
present at a kind of cross-examination, but the issue is not how he got 
her or why he did not get her. The issue is about life and death, and 
that gives every word such an importance that we are afraid of missing 
the finest shading in the expression. 

In such a manner of composition there is, however, something queer, 
and Ibsen will hardly have many imitators. Furthermore, his generous 
understanding of those who are miserable, of those also who are criminals, 
and his hatred of society when it appears as an accessory to misery and 
crime, lead him to an injustice, nay cruelty, which often makes those 
cross-examinations and self-explanations painful. Though we need to 
remember that those who break the laws are often worth more than those 
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who give the verdict, we wish nevertheless to be just also to the latter. 
They too must be comprehended within the same sympathetic conception, 
and especially such as suffer by the misconduct of others and are entirely 
innocent of their own misfortunes. But just them he sometimes treats 
with scorn; he dwarfs them in order to make the others appear so much 
the greater. 

It seems to me, and by and by it may be the general opinion, that 
however penetrating Ibsen’s understanding of life may be, it is not 
equal to his passion and art. The reasoning of the dramatic poet runs 
principally along psychological lines, but at this point he has not always 
a sure footing. The construction is always matchless, as in Ht Duk- 
kehjem (“A Doll’s House”). But the foundation upon which it rests 
is often unsafe, as when Nora is supposed not to know what forgery 
is, though she tells lies, and none needs to be shrewder than those 
who practise that art. The premise from which the plot of Vildanden 
(“The Wild Duck’’) starts, is, that the young martyr, fourteen years old, 
believes in her father though he is hardly capable of speaking a truthful 
word. But it is well known that children are swifter than any one else 
to discover whether or not the words of those upon whom they depend 
are to be trusted. When she was four years old she knew all about her 
father. Should any one have a doubt, please look a little more closely 
at the mother. How the amiable professor in Hedda Gabler, educated 
by ladies, has happened to carry Hedda home as his wife, is as unintel- 
ligible as how that lady, charged with dynamite, has become about thirty 
years old without causing any explosion to safeguard the unwary. 

It has touched us all to see the old poet, after so hard a working 
day and so long an exile, unfurl the Norwegian flag in the last scene of 
his last drama. Contrary to his custom the scene comes unprepared, 
a sure token that it is an inspiration. Certainly not without deep emo- 
tion he himself took the part of the hero. Generally this has been con- 
sidered a reconciliation with society, but it is something more. When 
we grow older, the colors leave us; whiter and whiter our head sinks back 
into the air, which shall finally dissolve it. So too with our feelings. Their 
contrasting colors melt away in the infinite; they seek unity. Ibsen has 
learned how to wait with the expression of a great feeling until it gathers 
in a symbol. That is the unfurling of the flag. 

In the fleet coming in, close by Ibsen’s big dark ship, another ap- 
pears entirely light, shining and resting broadly on the waters. It is 
Jonas Lie. Of him and some of his contemporaries I shall speak in 
another paper. Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 


(To be completed in the May number) 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL STRUGGLE BETWEEN 
THE LORDS AND THE COMMONS 


Tue British nation is passing through one of the greatest political 
crises in its history. The Lords have challenged the power of the Com- 
mons and the Commons have accepted the challenge. As usual, the 
Lords are allied with the Conservative party and against the Liberals. 
The elections have made it evident that the latter would have had a work- 
ing majority in the present Parliament but for the division of their 
strength due to the three-cornered fights caused by a failure of the party 
managers in their attempts to eliminate the Labor candidate in certain 
districts. This unfortunate situation prevailed in fifty-one districts and 
in nearly every case it resulted in the election of the Conservative candi- 
date, notwithstanding the fact that the combined strength of the Liberal 
and Labor vote would have elected their candidate. As it is, the Liberals 
will, in the new Parliament, have 274, the Conservatives 273, Laborites 31, 
Nationalists, 82. The Liberals will therefore be dependent upon a coali- 
tion with the Laborites and the Nationalists. 

In the Parliament recently dissolved, the Liberals had a majority 
over all other parties combined, and that Parliament would have lasted 
two years longer but for the rejection of the budget by the House of 
Lords. This act raised not only the question of the power of the House 
of Lords over the budget, but the much larger question of whether or not 
the British people can govern Great Britain through the instrumentality 
of the Liberal party, provided a majority of the voters see fit to put said 
party in power. 

In order to understand the controversy, it is necessary that we exam- 
ine the budget. The features of it which are particularly objectionable 
to the Lords are: the land tax, the increase in the income tax and inher- 
itance tax, and, in general, that it taxes capital too much and consump- 
tion not enough. The need of increased revenue is not denied. The issue 
from the financial standpoint is, what direction shall the increase take? 
And from the legal standpoint the issue is, who has the right to determine 
what direction it shall take? 

Upon coming into power the Liberal government was confronted with 
the necessity for increased taxation or a decrease in expenditures. The 
latter did not seem feasible, and the former is always a more or less dif- 
ficult problem. Men have, as a rule, a constitutional aversion to paying 
taxes. Yet however difficult the problem, the Liberal government was 
forced to face it. The increase in expenditures by the British Govern- 
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ment has during the past fifteen years been more than 50 per cent. 
This is an exceptionally rapid increase, as during the preceding fifteen 
years it was but 13 per cent., and, during the twenty-year period pre- 
ceding that, the increase was but 14 per cent. But in this respect the 
British Government is not exceptional. A rapid increase in governmental 
expenditures has been the universal rule. 

That we may the better understand the increase in this case, a glance 
at the items is helpful. About nine-tenths of it is charged to three de- 
departments of the government: Army, navy, and civil services. The 
cost of the army has increased in the last fifteen years from $89,500,000 
to $134,200,000, or about 50 per cent. The expenditures for the navy 
have increased from $87,725,000 to $160,940,000, or 84 per cent., and 
the expenditure allotted to civil services has risen from $94,575,000 to 
$161,690,000, or 71 per cent. In view of the increased expenditures by 
the German Government for army and navy and the conviction in the 
British mind that a war with Germany is a contingency for which the 
British nation can by no means afford to remain unprepared, any sub- 
stantial decrease in these items is out of the question. An increase in the 
national debt of about $500,000,000, due largely to the Boer war, makes 
an increased interest charge of about $20,000,000, an increased burden 
from which there is no escape during the near future. 

Given the necessity for increased revenue, the Liberal party saw fit 
to raise the additional amount needed by increased taxes on land, in- 
heritances, incomes, automobiles, stamps, liquor and tobacco. The prin- 
ciple upon which they proceeded is that the increased burden should be 
placed upon those most able to bear it. In other words, they followed 
the faculty theory of taxation, instead of adhering to the theory that in 
taxing, as in plucking a goose, that manner is most excellent which yields 
the greatest possible amount of feathers with the least amount of squawk. 
It can scarcely be doubted that ownership of land, or income, furnish 
a more accurate standard for measuring one’s ability to pay than does 
the amount of goods consumed in a year; yet a direct tax on the former 
will almost invariably raise a greater storm of protest than will an indi- 
rect tax on the latter. The fondly cherished, though deluded, hope that 
in the case of indirect taxes the other fellow will pay them tends to recon- 
cile the mind to their imposition and to paying them without protest, 
while such is not the case with direct taxes. One sin committed by the 
Liberals is, therefore, that they did not choose to move along the line 
of least resistance. They overlook the fact that the Landowner’s League 


was more largely represented in the House of Lords than was the Con- 
sumer’s League. 
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The land tax proposed contains some very interesting features. There 
is, first, “a direct tax on what is called increment value, to the extent of 
20 per cent.” This is what single-taxers would call a tax upon the un- 
earned increments; second, a tax of 4 pence per pound upon the capital 
value of undeveloped Jand, defined to be land suitable for non-agri- 
cultural development, such as buildings, and not used; third, a tax of 
3 pence per pound upon the capital value of unworked minerals; fourth, 
a tax of 10 per cent. on the value of the reversion of a lease, that is, the 
difference between the consideration for which it was originally granted 
and the value of the property “when the lease falls in,” which is a tax 
on the unearned increment in leases. 

While owing to the provisions of our Federal constitution, a land 
tax has never been resorted to for the support of the general government, 
there does not seem to be any convincing reason why such a tax should be 
considered, inequitable or inexpedient. The value of one’s land is cer- 
tainly a better measure of ability to pay than is the amount of goods 
one consumes in a year. It is also a surer means of raising revenue; for, 
in emergencies, consumption may shrink enormously while land values 
are relatively permanent. If it is argued that land has already paid 
taxes once in the tax on incomes, the reply is that considerable of the 
land in England is not used so as to produce any income. Though few 
would approve of a single tax upon land as the sole means of raising 
governmental revenues, the social conditions in England are such as to 
make a substantial land tax an eminently fit means for raising revenue, 
and, so far as can be seen, the land tax provided for in the budget is not 
unreasonably high. The opposition to it may, however, be understood 
when we recall that more than one-fifth of the land in England is owned 
by the men who hold seats in the House of Lords, and that a sympathetic 
class feeling exists between these and the other landowners. 

The income tax is not decidedly higher than in previous budgets. In 
our judgment, incomes are not required to pay more than their fair share 
of the increased revenues. Though, without an amendment to our Consti- 
tution, an income tax is not available for the support of the Federal gov- 
ernment, it is not an inequitable form of taxation and is a reasonably 
sure revenue producer. So convinced is our Congress of this fact that 
it almost unanimously decided to submit an income tax amendment to 
the States for adoption. It has often seemed unfortunate that the Su- 
preme Court could not have seen its way clear to follow precedent and 
consider the income tax an indirect tax, so as to have left Congress free 
to levy it, if it was thought expedient to do so. 

The inheritance tax, to which the Lords have objected strenuously, 
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has very many features to commend it. Not only does it conform to the 
theory of ability to pay, but does not discourage saving and is as little 
repressive of industry as a tax can well be. If we consider it as a tax upon 
the deceased, it is no hardship upon him, for he has no further use for 
the money, and, if we consider it a tax upon the heir or devisee, it is no 
hardship upon him, for it is merely a tax upon a privilege vouchsafed 
him by the State which he would not otherwise possess—a privilege of 
claiming something which he has not earned and which the State is not 
compelled to recognize as his. It is also a form of tax which is not easily 
avoided, and hence the honest man is not likely to be compelled to pay 
his own share plus that which the unscrupulous have escaped. No prop- 
erty could pass by will or inheritance without paying the tax. The nub of 
the objection to this, upon the part of the nobility, is that it tends to 
break up large estates, it is therefore difficult to make it square with 
feudal notions. 

While it is not advisable that any considerable class of voters should 
be exempt from taxation, as government should be made to rub a little 
in order that one may feel an interest in it, there is ample evidence that 
the poorer classes have not been exempted entirely by the budget. In 
contributing to the customs duties, excises on liquor and tobacco, and to 
the stamp tax, which make up more than half the total revenues, it would 
seem that the proletariat are bearing their fair share of the burdens of 
government, particularly when we remember that in case of war the brunt 
of the fighting falls upon this class, which under the Roman Empire were 
exempt from military service. 

Notwithstanding the dissatisfaction of the Lords with the budget, 
it is not a little surprising that they should have seen fit to break with 
the precedent of five centuries and challenge the supremacy of the Com- 
mons over general finance bills. From the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the superior right of the Commons over the finances has been recog- 
nized. That money bills were upon a different footing from ordinary 
bills was shown in the form. The Speaker presents the money bil! and 
the King in assenting to it thanks the Commons for their supplies. 

Though the precedent of centuries was clearly against the amend- 
ment or rejection of the budget by the House of Lords, precedent forms 
but a wall of paper against the pressure of the powerful financial and 
political interests. And there were in this case not merely the financial 
interests of the landed aristocracy but the political interests of the Con- 
servative party, which, encouraged by the reverses of the Liberals in the 
by-elections, were led to believe that the present was an opportune time 
for forcing a general election and gaining control of the government. 
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Whether or not they have overstepped themselves remains to be seen. 
That they are taking great chances seems certain. The sans culotte can 
far better afford to defy precedent and appeal to revolution than can the 
propertied interests in general or the House of Lords in particular. The 
whole right of the Lords to a seat in Parliament rests merely upon 
precedent ; and, when once the floodgates of revolution are opened and the 
waters are out, it may require more political genius than is possessed by 
the present House of Lords to steer their ship back into the old harbor 
of precedent and re-establish the status quo ante. In a land where 
“Freedom broadens slowly down from precedent to precedent,” the bene- 
ficiaries of the established order should be the last ones to defy precedent 
and appeal to revolution, They should be willing to play the game of 
politics according to the rules. 

Another evidence of the fact that consistency is likely to be sacri- 
ficed if it runs counter to partisan advantage is to be found in the fact 
that the same party which would have none of the budget because it was 
socialistic offers as a substitute for the land tax and the increase in in- 
heritance and income taxes, a protective tariff. Now the fundamental 
basis upon which a protective tariff rests is that by means of such a tax 
the State can so direct the energies of the people as to bring better 
results than would be attained by allowing the individuals to direct their 
own energies. In other words, that the State can better judge for the 
individual in what lines of production he can best engage than the 
individual can judge for himself. This is an essentially socialistic 
idea. 

From whatever direction we view it, the rejection of the budget by 
the House of Lords seems incapable of justification upon constitutional 
grounds, and the facts do not seem to warrant any revolutionary action. 
When, in 1894, the House of Lords contemplated similar action in regard 
to the inheritance tax, which stirred up nearly as much resentment upon 
the part of the Lords as the present budget, Lord Salisbury, the ablest 
statesman the Conservative party has produced in recent years, put the 
case with convincing force: “I draw a very strong distinction, as strong 
as it is possible to draw, between the legal powers of this House and the 
House of Commons, and the practice which considerations of obvious 
convenience in the interest of public welfare may induce the two Houses 
to adopt. It is perfectly obvious that this House in point of fact has not 
for many years past interfered by amendment with the finance of the 
year. The reason why this House cannot do so is that it has not the 
power of changing the Executive Government; and to reject a finance 
bill and leave the same Executive Government in its place means to 
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create a deadlock from which there is no escape.” Briefly stated, his 
argument comes to this: The House which controls the Executive Gov- 
ernment must control the finances. This is the view which has been 
taken by Lord Halsbury, Speaker of the House of Lords, and by the 
Privy Council. 

But now that the die is cast and an appeal to the country has been 
taken, what is likely to result? 

In the present Parliament the Liberal ministry should be able to 
depend upon the votes of the Laborites and all but a few of the Nation- 
alists upon the main issues. For these parties are by interest, tempera- 
ment and tradition hostile to the Conservatives. Thus the bloc is 
cemented by the strongest possible ties. And the leaders of the bloc are 
goaded into action by the strongest of stimuli. The Liberals are told 
in effect by the House of Lords that the Liberal party cannot govern 
England, because the House of Lords will not permit them to do so. Now 
it may be that the Liberal party cannot govern England, but they are 
not ready to admit it and the challenge issued by the Lords will 
awaken party spirit, which will serve as a strong cohesive force. One of 
the surest ways to get an Englishman to do a thing is by telling him 
that he cannot do it. He takes a peculiar pride in performing the im- 
possible. In an issue between the Lords and the House of Commons, the 
Liberal is temperamentally in favor of the House of Commons, particu- 
larly in a case where the Lords are attempting to escape, what a vast 
majority of the Commons consider, their fair share of taxation. To win 
back a large number of the Liberals, which is absolutely necessary to the 
success of the Conservative party, it would seem that they have displayed 
poor political judgment in selecting the issue. The Lords seem to have 
permitted their temper rather than their judgment to dictate their line 
of action. The galling effect of being governed by plebeians drove them to 
desperation. 

Before forcing the issue, they could have weighed with profit the fol- 
lowing passages from the last speech which Gladstone ever. delivered in 
the House of Commons: “We are compelled to accompany the acceptance 
with the sorrowful declaration that the differences, not of a temporary 
or casual nature merely, but differences of conviction, differences of pre- 
possession, differences of mental habit, and differences of fundamental 
tendency, between the House of Lords and the House of Commons, appear 
to have reached a development in the present year such as to create a 
state of things of which we are compelled to say that, in our judgment, 
it cannot continue. . . . The issue which is raised between a de- 
liberative assembly, elected by votes of more than 6,000,000 people, and 
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a deliberative assembly occupied by many men of virtue, by many men of 
talent, of course with considerable diversities and varieties, is a contro- 
versy which, when once raised, must go forward to an issue.” 

The speech from the Throne at the opening of the present Parliament 
was both brief and vague, partly because of a lack of time upon the part 
of the ministry to formulate an extended programme and partly because it 


was not thought wise to attempt to do so. The important parts of the 
speech are: 


The estimates for the serviee of the ensuing year will be laid before you in 
due course. They have been framed with the utmost desire for economy; but 
the requirements of the Naval Defence of the Empire have made it necessary to 
propose a substantial increase in the cost of My Navy. Arrangements must be 
made at the earliest possible moment to deal with the financial situation. 

Recent experience has disclosed serious difficulties, due to recurring differ- 
ences of strong opinion between the two branches of the Legislature. 

Proposals will be laid before you, with all convenient speed, to define the 
relations between the two Houses of Parliament, so as to secure the individual 
authority of the House of Commons over Finance and its predominance in legis- 
lation. These measures, in the opinion of my advisers, should provide that this 
House be so constituted and empowered as to exercise impartially, in regard to 
proposed legislation, the functions of initiation, revision, and, subject to proper 
safeguards, of delay. 


In the debate on this address, the Prime Minister used the following 
significant language: 


The government have only two objects in view—to carry on the King’s gov- 
ernment with credit and efficiency, as long as we are responsible for it, and to put 
an end at the earliest possible moment, by the wisest and most adequate methods 
we can devise, to a constitutional position which enables a non-representative 
and irresponsible authority to thwart the purposes and mutilate the handiwork 
of the chosen exponents of the people’s will. 


The Premier refuses to accede to the demands of the radicals who 
insist that the veto of the Lords be dealt with at the same time as the 
budget. This plan is advocated by practically all the Nationalists and 
Laborites, as well as by several of the Liberals. If these insurgents are 
determined to do so, they can compel the Ministry to resign, and, as the 
Conservatives could not form a cabinet which could command a majority 
of the House of Commons, another general election would be necessary. 
But it is not probable that they will do this, as they have far more to 
lose than to gain by so doing. Yet it can never be said with a high degree 
of certainty what the Nationalists will do. No cabinet dependent upon 
Nationalist votes can be really sure of a long lease of life. But in a 
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crisis like the present, when the realization of their fondest hopes are at 
stake, it is to be hoped that they will be guided by wisdom and expediency 
rather than by sentiment and impulse. Thus in the present crisis, not 
only the Lords, but the Nationalists are on trial. If the present ministry 
succeeds in remaining in power very long and enacting its will into law, 
it will have disproven the generally accepted maxim of British political 
philosophy that no human ingenuity can govern England, if in doing so 
it must depend upon Irish votes. 

The first act of the new Parliament, if it does any enacting, will be 
to re-enact the budget. The Lords must then submit or suffer the humil- 
iation of having a sufficient number of Liberal peers created to pass the 
budget. But the matter will not stop at this point. The Liberals will no 
doubt insist, as Premier Asquith has already asserted, that some consti- 
tutional guarantee is necessary to prevent a recurrence of the recent un- 
pleasantness. Indeed, a Liberal government would be foolish not to insist 
upon such a guarantee. What form it will take will depend somewhat 
upon the temperature of the blood at the end of the budget struggle. 
There will very probably be a resolution or set of resolutions, which under 
the circumstances will be a part of the Constitution, making the assent 
of the Lords either obligatory or else unnecessary in financial legislation. 
There are, no doubt, certain advantages in having an unwritten, flexible 
constitution, but when certain parts of it have failed to stand the strain 
of powerful financial interests and class prejudice, they must give place 
to more definite and workable provisions. 

It is not at all outside the realm of possibilities that in securing a 
guarantee that a Liberal government when entrusted with power can 
perform its duties without being deadlocked or discredited by the House 
of Lords, the Liberals will not stop with passing the above legislation. 
Prudence would demand that the reform should not stop short of a re- 
constitution of the House of Lords so as to bring it more nearly into har- 
mony with the spirit and genius of the other English governmental insti- 
tutions. The least that should be done would be to provide that though 
the titles of peers remain hereditary, the right to a seat in Parliament: 
should not be, and that no ecclesiastical position should carry with it the 
right to a seat in Parliament. There is no convincing reason why the vote 
of a peer whose achievements as a statesman have won him a seat in the 
House of Lords should be neutralized by the vote of the eldest son of a 
Lord whose only claim to distinction rests upon the fact in common with 
his eldest son he also is the eldest son of a Lord. And human experience 
has proven that, as a rule, men who have won distinction as members of 
the clergy have by mental habit disqualified themselves for the business 
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of government. This is the minimum of change in the constitution of 
the House of Lords with which the Liberal ministry should content itself 
and the temper of the majority of the House of Commons is such that 
such recommendations by the ministry could be enacted into law. They 
would even be acceptable to the more reasonable members of the Con- 
servative party, for there are many of the less reactionary members of that 
party who admit that the House of Lords should be reformed. Even 
so conservative a paper as the London Spectator admits that a reconsti- 
tution is necessary. It went so far as to urge the Right Honorable A. J. 
Balfour to declare that as a part of the Unionist programme. 

In addition to reforming the House of Lords, it is almost certain that 
the present Parliament will reform the election laws. Here also reform 
is dictated not only by considerations of party advantage, but by con- 
siderations of sound political science as well. There are a large number 
now disfranchised in England who under an application of the principle 
of manhood suffrage would be enfranchised. Practically all of these are, 
by temperament, tradition and interest, Liberals. This measure would 
be a logical successor to the Reform Bill of 1832. That it would be 
dangerous to the welfare of the nation as a whole will be contended by 
none save the most ultra-conservative or rabidly partisan. Yet it will 
probably be as distasteful to the House of Lords as its ancestor of 1832. 
Whether or not they will oppose it with the same stubbornness, or con- 
sider discretion the better part of valor, remains to be seen. 

In the reform of the elections it is altogether probable that plural 
voting will be abolished. Under this practice, persons having property 
or business interests in several election districts may vote in each. This 
is facilitated by the fact that English elections last during some weeks. 
Such a practice would not be tolerated in the United States, notwith- 
standing the fact that the elections in every district occur the same day 
and hence the practice could not be nearly so mischievous in its results. 
True, the practice is open to both parties, but as a matter of fact it inures 
to the advantage of the Conservative party, as far more of its members 
have property interests scattered over several districts. There is there- 
fore a strong incentive for the Liberals to abolish the practice. 

The disestablishment of the Anglican Church in Wales is a measure 
to which the Liberal party is committed. And even if they were not 
committed to it, every consideration of fairness and justice demand that 
they should present a bill for that purpose early in the session. The only 
really remarkable thing about such a measure is that it should have been 
so long delayed. The majority in the present Parliament will be small 
enough so that the Welsh members in the Commons can demand that a 
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decent regard for their feelings in this matter be shown by the govern- 
ment. 

In some respects more important than any of the foregoing measures, 
and in many respects more hateful to the House of Lords, will be a Home 
Rule Bill. Such a measure is certain to be introduced by the ministry 
as soon as the decks can be cleared for action. The understanding to 
this effect reached by Premier Asquith and Mr, Redmond, the leader of 
the Nationalists, is destined to form one of the landmarks in the progress 
of Ireland toward self-government. What the details of the measure will 
be, it is too early to predict. However, it is reasonably safe to say that in 
general outline it will bear a strong resemblance to the measure intro- 
duced by Gladstone and killed by the House of Lords. It is equally safe 
to say that the measure will not become a law without another appeal to 
the country. But that it should and will eventually triumph is certain. 

All things considered, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that the 
Lords have been playing with fire and stand an excellent chance of get- 
ting scorched. In their anxiety to reéstablish an obsolete provision of the 
Constitution they have so crystalized sentiment against them as to enable 
the Commons to write new provisions into the Constitution which could 
hardly have been written had not the Lords furnished the needed provo- 
cation. Changes in the British Constitution are never made in response 
to theory but in order to make it conform to the necessities of the situ- 
ation. 


Edwin Mazey. 





THE MUSIC-DRAMAS OF RICHARD STRAUSS 


Guntram, Feuersnot, Salome, Elektra—these are the four milestones 
on the operatic journey of Richard Strauss. In the third decade of 
his life he set up the first milestone, Guntram, an idealistic opera in 
three acts, dedicated to his parents. This was his twenty-fifth opus, 
written during the period of his musical apprenticeship, when he was still 
under the spell of Wagner and other musical giants who had dominated 
the world of music before him. As was to be expected, this opera based 
on German legend in the strict Wagnerian manner reflected the style of 
the magician of Bayreuth quite as strongly as Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phony clung to the style of Haydn and Mozart. The analogy may be 
carried still further: The world hears Beethoven’s First Symphony to- 
day only in the course of a Beethoven Cycle or in a series of historical 
concerts ; so only on the occasion of a Strauss Cycle, such as took place 
in January, 1909, at Dresden, “the Strauss arena,” is there sufficient 
interest to justify the presentation of the first opera of the youthful 
Strauss. But what rapid strides did the pilgrim make before reaching 
his next milestone! During this lap he was testing his strength and de- 
veloping his power along rugged by-paths. The composer of opera was 
mastering his technique in orchestral writing; the great tone poems 
were evolving from his heart and brain. So in 1901, when Feuersnot, 
a one-act opera based upon the text of Ernst von Wolzogen, issues from 
the press as opus 50, we have an early morning tinge of the splendor of 
the day that is to be ours when the sun of this composer’s genius will 
have shone upon the world. Numerous are the tokens of the Strauss that 
is to be: an abandonment of Wagner’s plan of writing his own text, in 
favor of accepting the highly suggestive product of a literary mind; re- 
duction of the long-drawn-out, exhausting three-act work to an intense, 
nervous, rapidly moving drama of one act without change of scene; in- 
tensification of the orchestral score so that much of the interest of the 
performance is quite apart from the stage action and the voices of the 
singers ; eloquent orchestral episodes that are not descriptive but psycho- 
logically and dramatically suggestive; themes and fragments of melody 
that reappear in even as mature a work as Elekira. Feuersnot is best 
known to the American public through certain romantic scenes, such as 
the great close of the opera, which have been arranged as concert numbers 
for orchestra. Here the excursions of Strauss into the realm of Volks 
Oper cease, for in 1905 the music drama which we now associate with 
the name of this great composer was first presented. Salome, a one-act 
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music drama, with text by Oscar Wilde, had its first performance at the 
Royal Opera House in Dresden. Within three years it was heard in all 
the other opera houses of Germany, in Paris, and in New York. The 
attitude of the New York audience after the first and only performance 
of that season, combined with the attitude of “the guardians of public 
morals” who prevented even a first performance in Boston, is a sad com- 
mentary on the prevalent notion of the artistic purposes of Richard 
Strauss. In defence let it be said, first, that the Salome of Strauss is 
not the Salome of the Bible, but of Oscar Wilde, and there is no more 
sacrilege in exposing the head of John the Baptist on a silver charger 
than there is in representing the scene in Samson et Delilah where 
Delilah taunts the poor, blind Samson with a mocking invitation to 
come and drink from her goblet. Again, the morbidness of Salome’s 
long apostrophe to the head of John is a matter to be dealt with not by 
the pulpit or the City Hall, but by that higher court which decides all 
important issues in the progress of art—the judgment of posterity. 
Strange that the very bone of contention—the notorious dance of the 
seven veils—is in reality the priceless gem which Strauss bequeaths to 
musico-dramatic art. For long, long ago purveyors of opera understood 
the value of the dance in maintaining public interest in operatic per- 
formances ; recent French composers, like Delibes and Vidal, have evolved 
the eloquent pantomime ; Wagner had a fair notion of the dramatic value 
of the dance; but Richard Strauss for the first time uses it as an integral 
part of his music-drama. As if to call attention to this one great contri- 
bution which he is making to the progress of the art, he writes for this 
episode the most attractive music of the score; and to prove its intimate 
psychological connection with the rest of the story, he makes frequent 
use therein of thematic material which one has already come to associate 
with certain characters, moods or episodes. 

On January 25th, 1909, critics and music lovers from the four corners 
of the earth assembled at Dresden to hear the first performance of a work 
which was to sum up all the principles that Strauss had already evolved, 
and which was to surpass them all in daring—the much-discussed, much- 
abused, much-underrated Elektra. In the year or more that has elapsed 
since this first performance, Elektra has been heard in all the other great 
cities of Germany, in Italy and in America. True lovers of the earlier 
work of Strauss have easily recognized the supremacy of this, his latest 
product; lovers of Wagner who have not advanced beyond Parsifal and 
The Ring are now convinced that Strauss is only a “musical banker” ; 
those whose musical appreciation stops at Travita and The Three Twins 
remain aloof, and base their judgments of Elektra on lurid newspaper 
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accounts of Madame Mazarin’s actions at the fifth curtain call which an 
inconsiderate audience insisted on having. Persons of this class are not 
happy to learn that after giving a performance of Elektra in the after- 
noon Madame Mazarin sang the rdle of Salome in Massenet’s five- 
act opera Herodiade on the same evening. Having solved the 
X Y Z of opera she had no fear in attempting the A BC prob- 
lem of Massenet’s. 

Already in his school days Strauss was sufficiently attracted by the 
semi-historic Greek story of Agamemnon, his murder and the vengeance 
of his daughter Elektra, to write incidental music to a tragedy on the 
subject. If this music were at hand it would be interesting to compare 
the embryonic work with the mature composition and to discover another 
instance of fundamental consistency in one whom the unthinking set 
down as capricious and hysterical. In Elektra no less than in his pre- 
vious music dramas Strauss shows himself a German. Guntram and 
Feuersnot are German in subject matter, many of the melodies of the 
latter being essentially German also. Salome, thoroughly Oriental in 
atmosphere, is German only in so far as its music is of unmistakably 
German ancestry, Richard Wagner being its nearest forbear. In Elektra 
we have a Greek theme treated by von Hofmannsthal in the modern Ger- 
man spirit—that is to say, realism supplants mere suggestion and each 
emotion is underlined and intensified rather than restrained. The will 
of the gods becomes less imminent, human resolve taking its place. No 
fewer than three of the Greek dramatists, Aischylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides, treated the story of Elektra in drama, the second being the 
model whom von Hofmannsthal imitates. The ceremonial dance, which 
now seems the indispensable climax of the work, is original with the 
German author. And yet it is thoroughly Greek in conception and exe- 
cution! When Greek meets German, then comes the modern classic 
tragedy. Von Hofmannsthal tells the story in the following manner: 
On his return from the Trojan war Agamemnon is treacherously mur- 
dered by his wife Klytimnestra and her lover A%gisth. She herself 
does the deed, slaying her husband with a hatchet while he is in his bath, 
and the effeminate lover merely assists. The guilty pair then assume 
the government of Mykene, banish Orest, the young son of the murdered 
king, and hold as prisoners in the palace the daughters Chrysothemis 
and Elektra. We assume that they are not allowed to marry, for in 
obedience to the Greek code their issue would become the natural avengers 
of Agamemnon. As Elektra does not conceal her abhorrence of the usurp- 
ers she is subjected to every conceivable indignity—clothed in rags, 
beaten by Augisth, threatened with the dungeon, fed along with the an- 
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imals. But Chrysothemis, of a more time-serving disposition, is treated 
with comparative indulgence. Under the sacred obligation to avenge 
his father’s murder, Orest comes to Mykene with an old preceptor, telling 
a fictitious story of his own death. By this simple device the two easily 
gain admittance to the palace and kill first the queen and later her lover. 
The retainers quickly swear allegiance to Orest, who amid general re- 
joicing assumes the place of authority which is his by birth. Singing a 
hymn of triumph and gliding through the steps of a ceremonial dance 
in honor of Agamemnon, Elektra succumbs to the physical emotional 
strain and falls dead. 
In the work of Strauss one finds the following characters: 


Klytimnestra, mezzo-soprano. Trainbearer, soprano. 
Elektra Young servant, tenor. 
Chrysothemis Old servant, bass. 
ZEgisth, tenor. Overseer, soprano. 


jer daughters, sopranos. 


Orest, baritone. f alto. 
Preceptor of Orest, bass. Five MaidsJ 2 mezzo-sopranos. 
Confidante, soprano. 2 sopranos. 

There is a background of men and women servants. The scene is 
laid at Mykene. 

With his usual passion for detail the composer gives explicit direc- 
tions for the composition of the orchestra: Eight first violins, eight sec- 
ond, eight third ; six first violas, six second, six third; six first ’cellos, six 
second ; eight basses ; piccolo, three flutes, two oboes, English horn, heckel- 
phone, E-fiat clarinet, four B-flat clarinets, two basset horns, bass clarinet, 
three bassoons, contrabassoon ; four horns, two B-flat tubas, two F tubas, 
six trumpets, bass trumpet, three trombones, contrabasstrombone, contra- 
basstuba ; six to eight tympani (two players), glockenspiel, triangle, tam- 
bourine, small drum, birch rod, cymbals, bass drum, tamtam (three or 
four players), celesta (when there is room!), two harps (four when pos- 
sible). 

The increase in numbers—113 men are required—is the less sig- 
nificant feature of these specifications; more important is the evidence 
that Strauss has developed the orchestra according to Wagnerian prin- 
ciples. For Richard I increased the number of instruments in the or- 
chestra mainly to complete each separate group, “thus allowing harmony 
in three or four parts to be written in an absolutely homogeneous timbre.” 
Richard II has dared to divide the orchestra still further, accomplishing 
the greatest changes in the string section, where complete harmony may 
now be sounded by the viola division alone. This explains why the con- 
ductor’s score of Elektra is the tallest partitur which has ever loomed up 
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between the occupant of an orchestra stall and the performer on the 
stage. The strongest praise which can be given to the orchestra of Elektra 
is that it represents the sum total of orchestral achievement of the com- 
poser of Tod und Verklarung, Also Sprach Zarathustra, Salome; the 
harshest criticism, that at moments the one idiosyncrasy of this genius 
becomes manifest—a realism which trembles on the verge of ridiculous- 
ness. When, for example, at the close of the opening scene the fifth maid 
is driven into the house for daring to say a word in favor of Elektra and 
as she shrieks “Sie schlagen mich” the sound of the slap stick smites the 
ear, one is dangerously reminded of the antics of the clown in Hanlon’s 
Superba. If any other objection can justifiably be urged against the 
orchestral score, I have not seen it put forth. There is abundant melody, 
always brief in the style of the later Wagner rather than long-drawn-out 
a la Bellini; a skilful balance of forte and piano so that the ear is neither 
deafened by indoor brass band effects nor left hungry for real climaxes, 
as is the case with much of the sugary French opera of our times; not 
a measure in the score of Elektra is dramatically or psychologically un- 
justifiable and not an episode, with the possible exception of the first 
portion of the scene between Elektra and Klytamnestra, falls short of the 
highest standards which the composer has set up for himself. Even the 
bitterest opponents of his style recognize his marvelous power of repre- 
senting or suggesting in the orchestra every mood and emotion and many 
physical phenomena. His greatest gift, in fact, betrays him into his 
only weakness. If you have heard (and believe) that he is unable to 
write attractive vocal melody, examine his songs Nachtgang, Traum 
durch die Dimmerung, Morgen; the recital of John the Baptist in 
Salome; the solo of Chrysothemis in the early part of Elektra, Elektra’s 
solo a little further on, the duet between the two sisters and the duet 
between sister and brother. If you have been told that his soprano réles 
are series of shrieks on high notes, see how the overwhelming majority 
of Elektra’s tones are in the middle register, with a surprisingly large 
number in the chest voice. Strauss demands of his soprano not an organ 
that is able to scream high notes against a fortissimo orchestra at every 
moment of emotional intensity, but a voice which is rich and evenly 
developed throughout its compass. Only twice does he use the magic 
high C so dear to the composer of conventional opera: First, in her apos- 
trophe to Agamemnon when she promises a triumphal dance in honor 
of the act of vengeance for the murder of her royal father, and again, 
when she prophesies to her mother that after the fitting sacrifice has 
been offered to the gods (meaning the murder of her mother) she who 
survives will rejoice, Surely these are sentiments worthy of the high C! 
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How well does Strauss succeed in obeying the principle laid down by 
that great reformer Gliick, who wrote in the preface to one of his operas 
“to reduce music to its proper function—that of seconding poetry by en- 
forcing the expression of the sentiment and the interest of the situation 
without interrupting the action or weakening it by superfluous orna- 
ment”? In both Salome and Elektra the orchestral prelude is a mere 
musical moment introducing the voice of the first speaker—in the later 
work, but three measures proclaiming the leit-motif of the entire work, 
a musical representation of the name Agamemnon. In neither score is 
there a single digression, a single episode which does not play its part 
in the dramatic march of events. The dance of Salome, every measure 
of it, is dramatically fit; the solo of Chrysothemis in which she demands 
the normal joys and experiences of woman proceeds as logically as do the 
sentences in a well-prepared address. No character stops to pluck mu- 
sical flowers by the way; there are no interpolated songs which may one 
day find themselves included in a volume of “Gems from the Opera for 
the Parlor Organ.” 

At the close of the opening scene wherein five maids are gossiping 
at the well in the courtyard, a brief orchestral passage prepares the en- 
trance of Elektra, who sings at once a long declamatory monologue which 
is in some respects a musical counterpart of Hamlet’s soliloquy in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy. This composition has been called the finest piece of 
dramatic writing since Wagner. Here, as if to give warning of what is 
to come, the composer introduces the rhythm of the dance with which 
the music drama is to close—an excellent unifying device. When this 
anticipation is at its height the weak, irresolute sister enters with a timid 
call of Elektra’s name and there ensues a scene between the sisters which 
sharply brings out the contrast in their personalities. The music is true 
to the situation, that of Chrysothemis approaching the conventional, that 
of Elektra strongly unique. The scene between Elektra and her mother 
which follows is slow, heavy and dull, as if the composer wished to pic- 
ture in music the stupidity of the sinful woman. If, as some critics de- 
clare, he has failed in this scene, it is merely because he has too well suc- 
ceeded in his intention. All that he had hitherto learned about his art, 
his contrapuntal skill, his powers of description, his talent in imitating 
reality, his knowledge of stage grouping, the musical lessons learned from 
Parsifal, The Ring and his own Salome he combines in this fearful scene 
between sinful mother and avenging daughter. There are moments of 
simple, clear melody, as when Klytamnestra hopes for a soothing word 
from Elektra, and there are passages of tremendous complexity, as when 
the Queen acknowledges her inability to discriminate between the truth 
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and the lie. At the close of this scene, which in point of time ends the 
first half of the work, there is an orchestral interlude partly acted out 
in pantomime by several of the principal characters, which depicts with 
an astonishing degree of success thoughts and emotions not expressed in 
speech. Its only dramatic parallel in the entire realm of music drama 
is an orchestral interlude which, separating the two divisions of Salome, 
immediately follows the agonizing scene between John the Baptist and 
the daughter of Herodias. Salome, baffled, exhausted, infuriated, lies 
prone upon a couch planning revenge for the insult heaped upon her 
by the man of God. To return to Elektra: There is an episode, inter- 
rupting a scene between the sisters, in which a young servant plays the 
part of the fool of Shakespeare’s tragedies, doing and saying nothing 
very foolish, but relieving the atmosphere of its gloom. It is comedy in 
its best form—brief, too. But not until the last half hour of the per- 
formance is Strauss at his musical and dramatic best. With the entrance 
of Orest there begins a condensation of material, a poignancy of emotion 
which absorbs and moves as no previous work of Strauss has done. Some 
critics even say that the emotional interest of Strauss’s work begins at 
this moment. There is Wagnerian pathos after the style of the Wotan 
music, and heart interest in the manner of all truly great creators in art. 
One instant alone—an instant of vocal silence—contains enough pure 
tragedy to give the lie to the statement that Strauss does not rise above 
melodrama: despite the frequent hints of Orest as to his identity Elektra 
remains in total ignorance until an old, dark-hued servant, followed by 
three others, runs noiselessly to him, kneels and kisses the hem of his 
garment, then slips quietly into the palace. In obedience to the classic 
tradition no murder is done on the stage, though the shrieks and silence 
from within the palace are more horrible than the physical act could pos- 
sibly be. Here for the first time a chorus is used, but only an invisible 
one to give background. The ironic scene between Elektra and Avgisth 
which follows shows Strauss in his greatest skill—the depicting of sar- 
donic musical humor. When the deed of vengeance is done and the tri- 
umph of Orest is assured, “Elektra descends from the threshold. She 
has thrown back her head like a bacchanale. She bends her knees, she 
extends her arms: it is some nameless dance with which she glides for- 
ward.” For a few moments she sings an accompaniment of words to 
her own dance: “Hush [sister] and dance! Come one and all, join in the 
dance! I bear the burden of joy and I dance before you. Who joyful 
is as we, he has but one mission: to dance and be silent.” She takes a 
few more steps in the wildest triumph, collapses and lies rigid. The 
orchestra comments briefly that Orest lives. 


Henry L. Gideon. 





IN THE MIDST OF THE SEAS' 
TO MY WIFE 


I 


Let them not dream that they have known the ocean 

Who have but seen him where his locks are spread 

*Neath purple cliffs, on curving beaches golden ; 

Who have but wandered where his spume is shed 

On those dear isles where thou and I were bred, 

Far Britain and far Ierne; and who there, 

Dallying about his porch, have but beholden 

The fringes of his power, and skirts of his commotion, 

And culled his voiceful shells, and plucked his ravelled hair. 


IL 


Beloved! the life of one brief moon hath sped, 
No more than one brief moon, since thou and I 
To chilly England waved a warm good-by. 

On glooming tides the great ship rode, 

The great ship with her great live load. 

The famous galleons of old Spain, 

The prows that were King Philip’s pride, 
Had seemed, against her mighty side, 

Things of derision and disdain. 

Out from Mersey’s flashing mouth, 

In a night of cloud and dolorous rain, 
Darkly, darkly bore she south. 

In a morn of rising wind and wave 

She rounded the isle of Old Unrest, 

And out into open Atlantic drave, 

Till all the rage of all the wild southwest 
Unmasked its thundering batteries ’gainst her populous breast. 


III 


Many have sung of the terrors of Storm; 

I will make me a song of its beauty, its graces of hue and form; 
A song of the loveliness gotten of Power, 

Born of Rage in her blackest hour, 


*Copyright, 1910, by William Watson. 
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When never a wave repeats another, 

But each is unlike his own twin brother, 

Each is himself from base to crown, 

Himself alone as he clambers up, 

Himself alone as he crashes down ;— 

When the whole sky drinks of the sea’s mad cup, 
And the ship is thrilled to her quivering core, 
But amidst her pitching, amidst her rolling, 
Amidst the clangor and boom and roar, 

Is a Spirit of Beauty all-controlling! 

For here in the thick of the blinding weather 
The great waves gather themselves together, 
Shake out their creases, compose their folds, 

As if each one knew that an eye beholds. 

And look! there rises a shape of wonder, 

A moving menace, a mount of gloom, 

But the moment ere he breaks asunder 

His forehead flames into sudden bloom, 

A burning rapture of nameless green, 

That never on earth or in heaven was seen, 
Never but where the midmost ocean 

Greets and embraces the tempest in primal divine emotion. 
And down in a vale of the sea, between 

Two roaring hills, is a wide smooth space, 
Where the foam that blanches the ocean’s face 
Is woven in likeness of filmiest lace, 

Delicate, intricate, fairy-fine, 

Wrought by the master of pure design, 

Storm, the matchless artist, and lord of color and line. 


IV 


And what of the ship, the great brave vessel, 
Buffeted, howled at, patient, dumb, 

Built to withstand, and manned to wrestle, 
Fashioned to strive and to overcome? 

She slackens her pace, her athlete speed, 

Like a bird that checks his ardent pinion; 

She husbands her strength for the day of her need, 
But she thrusts right on through her salt dominion. 
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She staggers to port, she reels to starboard, 
But weathers the storm and lives it down; 
And one chill morning beholds her harbored 
Under the lee of the great chill town. 


V 


New York! a city like a chess-board made, 
Whereon the multitudinous pawns are swayed 
Neither by Knight nor puissant Queen, 

And bow not unto Castle or King, 

Yet hither and thither are moved as though they obeyed, 
Half loath, some power half seen, 

Some huge, voracious, hundred-headed thing, 
Armed with a million tentacles, whereby 

He hooks and holds his victims till they die. 
There did we tarry, dearest! But one day 
There came on us a longing to go forth, 

No matter whither, so *twere far away! 

Then from the snarl and bite of the sharp North 
To Florida’s sweet orange-flaming shore, 
Through forests and savannahs vast we sped, 
And found a sea so fair and strange, we said— 
“We have but dreamed of splendor heretofore.” 
For all the sky-line was an emerald ring 

Of such deep glow as baulks imagining ; 

And all the tide within it, streak on streak, 
Was one extravagant revel and freak 

Of amber and amethyst, azure and smoldering red, 
With every hue that is the child of these 
Dancing at noon on the fantastic seas. 


VI 


So for a little while we roamed 

In a golden gorgeous land o’erdomed 
With throbbing and impassioned skies; 
A palmy land of dusky faces 

Meek before the mastering races— 
Ebony faces and ivory teeth, 

And liquid kindly patient eyes, 

With laughter lurking underneath. 
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Then we took ship and landed here 

In old Havana. The old year, 

Sinking fast, hath not yet died, 

And here we have spent our Christmastide, 

And once in a while can just remember 

It is not August but December. 

And here last night (Canst thou believe 

That five days hence ’twill be New Year’s Eve?) 
Here, in this Yule of flaming weather, 

Hotter than solstice on English heather, 

There broke from out the unfathomed sky 
Lightning such as thou and I 

Never beheld unsheathed in the fervor of mid July. 
All night long, with many an elvish antic, 

Violet fire Jit up the dazzled land ; 

All this morn the weight of all the Atlantic 

Fell in thunder on the Cuban strand. 

Come—for not yet subsides the mighty roar ; 
Come—the whole sea invites us to the shore. 


Vil 


Ah, dear one! can it be 


That thou and I have eaten of that herb 
Whereof ’tis writ that whosoever tastes 
Can ne’er again his lust of wandering curb, 
But day and night he hastes 
From sea to land, and on from land to sea, 
With vain desires that beckon and perturb 
His heart unrestingly? 
Nay, we have roved just far enough to know 
That we possess too little wealth to rove, 
Being somewhat poor in lucre, though 
Exceeding rich in love. 
Yet travel hath taught us lessons we scarce had learned in repose: 
Our friends have been proven our friends, and our foes have been proven 
our foes, 
And having seen and pondered much, some visions we surrender, 
And return a little weary, for a little taste of ease, 
From tempest and from hurricane, and a land of light and splendor 
And old-time Havana, in the midst of the seas. 
William Watson. 





THE NEW REGIME IN TURKEY: ITS SUCCESS 
AND ITS FAILURE 


NOTHING is more precarious for an historian’s or even a politician’s 
reputation than to prophesy the future; for the unexpected usually hap- 
pens, and in politics what seems at first most illogical becomes in time 
the logic of events. It is true that immovable laws govern the lives of 
nations, as of individuals. Only it is well-nigh impossible to trace to their 
source the hidden subterranean forces. 

No State offers more difficulties in the computation of those under- 
lying factors and manifold springs of action than that aggregation of 
the most heterogeneous ethnical, political, and religious entities, called 
the Ottoman Empire. The better one knows this State and its peoples, 
the deeper one enters into the life, the aspirations and feelings of the 
many disparate elements, the more complicated grow the problems to 
the initiated. Hence the vast crop of books and articles on Turkey in 
the last days of Abdul Hamid served to confuse rather than to enlighten. 
The partisan standpoint on the part of those within, the diametrically 
opposed interests of those without, the kaleidoscopic nearness of the 
events which overwhelm the vision of the observer, the wilful colorings, 
whitewashings and accusations—all these do not help in unraveling the 
Gordian knot. But a few general principles, at least, may, perhaps, be 
derived from the enormous sum total of events. 

Although the incubation period of liberalism dates back to the last 
years of Abdul Aziz, before his deposition and assassination, in 1876, 
the 24th of July, 1908, is the birthday of the Young Turk régime, and 
of Constitutional government to the Ottoman Empire. Since then (with 
the exception of the ominous two weeks from the 13th of April, when 
the government of the Committee of Union and Progress, founded in 
Geneva in 1891, was overthrown by a reactionary counter-revolution, until 
the 27th of April, when the National Assembly, by virtue of the Shiekh- 
ul-Islam’s fetva, unanimously deposed Abdul Hamid) the New Régime 
has had time to show its mettle. 

After over one year and a half of trial, therefore, the questions are 
in order, “What are its achievements? Is it firmly and definitely estab- 
lished? What are its prospects for the future? Has it at least partially 
succeeded in satisfying the aspirations of the Moslems, on the one hand, 
and the varied Christian races, on the other? What is its relation to 
the interested foreign nations? Has there been a regrouping of those 
nations in their attitude towards Turkey ?” 
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First of all, it is a common error to suppose that the Turkish Liberals, 
usually called Young Turks, brought about the July revolution alone, 
although the leaders, being ardent patriots, self-sacrificing and unselfish, 
gave it its first impulse. Chief among these men was the noble Ahmed 
Riza Bey, now the President of the Turkish Parliament. This incorrupt- 
ible and genuine patriot wielded an enormous influence through his organ 
Meshveret (Counsel), which appeared weekly in Turkish and French in 
Paris, though it was proscribed in Belgium upon the initiative of King 
Leopold and persecuted in France under the Ministry Bourgeois. Also the 
Albanian, Nazim Bey, the real, great organizer of the revolutionary forces, 
and Sabaheddin, the son of Abdul Hamid’s sister, who had filed from 
Constantinople with his father, Damad Mahmud Pasha, in December, 
1899, were undoubtedly true patriots, although a separation between 
these important men began early, and did untold damage to the final 
adjustment. But a large number of the so-called Young Turks were 
black sheep, base climbers, ready to sell out and spy upon the patriots 
for gold and offices. It was this class of informers that brought about 
the destruction of numerous victims in Constantinople. They still play 
a role in the victorious Committee of Union and Progress, assuming the 
part of patriots, and doing infinite harm to the good cause by performing 
the same services of destruction to the highest bidder from abroad. This 
section of Young Turkish modernism with its colorless hermaphroditism 
no longer Mohammedan and still less representative of European civiliza- 
tion, constitutes at present the greatest danger to the cause by arousing 
the detestation both of many Moslems and of many Christians, who are 
unable to distinguish the true apostles of the New Régime from these 
base time-servers. Nothing but good can be said of the military leaders 
of the Young Turkish revolution from the time the patriot Niazi Bey 
raised the banner of revolt at Resna to the time Mahmed Shevket Pasha, 
the liberator, with the Saloniki and Adrianople corps took the last strong- 
holds around the Yildiz Palace at the point of the bayonet. But in spite 
of all the heroism and military skill these tactics formed a Pretorian 
precedent, a method in the good old Janissary style, which some day may 
tempt some capable leader of the old Orthodox Moslem persuasion in 
Asia to turn the edge of it back against the Liberal government itself. 

Spectacular and wonderful as this transition from a barbarous abso- 
lutism to a formal constitutionalism seems, the Young Turks were simply 
the executive arm of the most heterogeneous elements of malcontents 
within the empire and without. The person of the Sultan and the Ham- 
idian régime had become intolerable and odious to every Moslem patriot, 
whatever his persuasion, and to every Christian, whatever his race or 
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denomination. The most diversified, nay, hostile, elements met in this 
one cause: The destruction of the common enemy. 

But this once accomplished, the disintegrating forces set in imme- 
diately and spontaneously. Paradox as it may sound, it is true, never- 
theless, that the destruction of the bloody, insane government of espion- 
age, as represented by Abdul Hamid, while it was a blessing to all that 
suffered by its oppression (and that means practically the entire Otto- 
man people, excluding only the infamous camerilla), was, nevertheless, 
a mortal blow to the potential political power of Turkey as the repre- 
sentative of Panislamism and the Khalifate. For not even the most 
Byzantine panegyrists will maintain that the new Sultan Mohammed V, 
a “flabby obtuse” old man, who for thirty-three years lived in luxurious 
but depressing isolation at the Dolma Bagtshe Palace without intercourse 
with the outside world, can take up the threads of Panislamism, so care- 
fully and successfully woven by Abdul Hamid, or be a Khalif in any- 
thing but the name. And tremendous foreign forces are at work to 
sever the Khalifate from the Sultanate. For, in spite of everything 
said to the contrary, the Khalifate is stronger in India, in Turkestan, in 
Afghanistan, and in China than in Turkey itself. England’s conflicts 
with Turkey in the Persian Gulf, Yemen, and the Suez Peninsula 
(Akaba) were manifestations of a condition involving British world 
power as far as it was affected by the route to India. The destruction 
of the Hamidian régime was particularly an English world-political 
interest, which, fortunately, coincided with every interest of moral hu- 
manity. But it did not coincide, from the Turkish standpoint, with 
the political interest within the empire. The elimination of Abdul 
Hamid and his policies by the so-called Young Turkish revolution par- 
alyzed forever Panislamism, at least as far as it emanated from the 
Turkish Khalif, and for a time, also, postponed the German preponder- 
ance in the Near East. German diplomacy had made the serious mistake 
of attaching too much importance to the one power personified in the 
Khalif “and the 300 millions of Mohammedans standing behind him.” 
But for Germany the setback is temporary, as her interests are merely 
economic, centered and safeguarded in the Baghdad railway, and in the 
gratitude of the Turkish army, which owes so much of its efficiency to its 
German teachers, under the leadership of the truly great von der Goltz 
Pasha. 

As to Great Britain, it is not too much to say that Abdul Hamid’s fall 
signifies to her a political victory almost as great as that produced for 
her by the weakening of Russia through the Japanese war. It is but 
natural that her striving should be to sever the Khalifate from the Otto- 
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man Sultanate and to have it vested preferably in the person of the 
Khedive of Egypt, bringing it thus under British influence. Even if the 
time should ever come for Egypt to be free, the Sudan won by Britain 
would remain British, and her political power over the Islamic world 
be undisputed. Should, however, the Anglo-Egyptian Khalifate prove 
impracticable, since the Khedive Abbas Hilmi Pasha comes from a 
Turkish tribe, some Arabic Sherif (direct descendant of the prophet), 
like the Imam of Yemen or the Emir of Mecca, would be very welcome 
to England, and, of course, a hundredfold more welcome to the Islamic 
world. So far back and so deep lies the revolutionary movement of the 
Young Turk Nationalists. 

Yet this movement, though converging in the desire for the same 
result, i. e., the termination of the blasting absolutism, is entirely averse 
to, and absolutely distinct from, the Arabic movement for independence, 
just as Egyptian nationalism is far removed from any sympathy for the 
Turkish Padishah. Contradictory and contrary motives led to the same 
result. But with the result attained comes the parting of the ways, and 
the structure, which the Young Turk revolution desired to erect one and 
indivisible, begins to disintegrate. 

Clearly recognizing from the outset that an amalgamation of the 
races in Turkey is impossible and that such a policy is doomed to failure 
(in the light of the fact that even the compact German nation with its 
solid government and its intellectual superiority has not been able to 
denationalize, much less to absorb, one million and a half of Poles and 
a handful of Danes and Frenchmen) an influential body of Turkish Lib- 
erals separated from the committee at once. 

This Liberal Union, headed by the very far-sighted Sabaheddin 
and the Albanian organizer and deputy, Kiamil Ismael, inscribed 
on its programme decentralization and home rule for the racec. 
The Liberal Union objected to the oppressive oligarchy of the com- 
mittee, which had grasped the reins of government in a manner not 
unlike that of the Thirty Tyrants of Athens or of the notorious Ten 
of Venice. They demanded a truly responsible government, a cabinet 
that should not be made impotent by the behests of a secret committee, 
a Parliament the members of which should not be dictated to by an 
irresponsible, self-constituted body of men, or a government by pronun- 
ciamento. The new Padishah, put up ostensibly merely as a sovereign 
on sufferance to issue Irades upon order, appears pathetic indeed in his 
feebleness, subject henceforth to an anonymous force in a back street. 
With the best of intentions, perhaps, this high-handed committee be- 
lieved themselves working for a Constitution, but Constitutional spirit 
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was and is sadly lacking. On the other hand, the Liberal Union suffered 
from the fact that impure and reactionary elements attached themselves 
to it. Hence the virulence of recrimination which led sometimes to mur- 
der in the good old fashion. This schism in the ranks of the once united 
liberal party naturally leads to incompetence in home politics and weak- 
ness and surrender in foreign relations. It stands to reason that if the 
empire is to endure and the Christian races do not abandon the ideals 
which they have cherished for centuries, self-administration of the eth- 
nical and religious groups and freedom of movement and free develop- 
ment of each distinct racial element must be the future rule, since the 
attempt at welding together irreconcilable elements will otherwise sooner 
or later lead to civil and religious wars. After the tyranny of the Hamid- 
ian rule has been thrown off, the tyranny of a committee will not be en- 
dured, especially the tyranny of a committee to which, in proportion 
to its growing success, there began to flock evil elements which had noth- 
ing in common with the original, martyred patriots. 

If the Turkish Liberals, following their great and successful conspir- 
acy against the Hamidian system, split so soon after the establishment 
of parliamentary rule, it is self-evident how bitterly opposed the Ortho- 
dox Mohammedan masses of Asia must be to the victorious minority. 
These reactionary forces have formed themselves into a Moslem League, 
which, spreading like wildfire through Turkey, looks with holy horror 
upon the de-Moslemized Paris, Geneva and London dandies, who do not 
know or care to know the Koran, who are introducing Western worldly 
methods of government, and to whom the only law of government recog- 
nized by the faithful Moslem, the strict application of the Sheriat 
(Canon Law), is as a book with seven seals. The powerful Mohammedan 
orders with which the Islamic world is honeycombed, the Arabic popula- 
tion in whose bosom Islam was born, are deeply hostile to the new régime. 
The powerful Imam of Yemen freely mooted the question of separation 
from the Osmanli and the transfer of the Khalifate to a free Arab Sherif. 
The Emirs of the Holy Cities (Mecca and Medina) scarcely recognize 
the Young Turks. Wide groups of the wild nomad tribes of Mesopotamia 
are up in arms against a nationalism and a centralization that would 
Turcisize them—for at heart the Arab despises the Turk, whom he tol- 
erates only because of the common Islamic faith. Yet of a truly effective 
tule of the Turk over the Arab there must be no question. Therefore 
this tribal unrest in Arabia, which culminated in outbreaks against the 
navigation rights granted to England on the Euphrates and Tigris, ex- 
plains in part the floundering, indecisive policy of the Young Turks in 
Constantinople, which, high-handed and arrogant against home opposi- 
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tion, is meek and perplexed with regard to unjust apportionment of 
parliamentary seals. For if an apportionment be made satisfactory to 
the Moslem element, then a flare-up of the Christian population is sure 
to follow. While if the Christians be granted their due according to their 
numbers, wealth and education, the Moslems will be sure to rebel against 
the Giaour government. 

Hence the passing of the ridiculoys sentences of from three to five 
years’ imprisonment by the Adana Court-martial in Cilicia upon a few 
of the wholesale murderers of ten thousand Armenians, women and chil- 
dren, and the leaving of the vast majority of the culprits free and un- 
disturbed. Armenians convicted of having killed their assailants in the 
defense of their lives and the honor of their wives and daughters, how- 
ever, were invariably sentenced to death by hanging. The most dis- 
graceful part of the Young Turks’ defense of their procedure is the child- 
ish argument that severe punishment meted out to massacring Turks 
might create great embarrassment to the present government—and this 
in the face of the fact that the Turkish counter-revolutionists against the 
Young Turks were hanged wholesale in the public squares and upon the 
bridges of the capital. Rightfully a close English observer notes “the 
Young Turk hangmen to be chips of the old block.” The terrible old 
system did away with the victims “swiftly, silently, secretly.” Now the 
hideous pictures were enacted “to educate the people.” That an unmit- 
igated system of espionage goes with this, and necessarily must be main- 
tained to uphold a government built upon force and beset by so many 
malcontents, goes without saying. The name and title of a Constitutional 
State does not suffice to make it whole and sound when the constitutional 
spirit is absent. It is but natural that under these circumstances the Ar- 
menians as a race are not especially well-inclined toward the New Régime, 
which by supporting faithfully the revolution against Abdul Hamid they 
helped with all their might to form. It is true, of course, that the Armeni- 
ans, having no country of their own, divided as they are between Turkey, 
Russia and Persia are not so dangerous to the integrity of Turkey as are 
the Greeks. But all the intelligent Turks are conscious of the fact that 
they cannot spare the Armenian commercial codperation in the economic 
recovery of their country. 

Among the Christian races in the Ottoman Empire, the Servians and 
Bulgarians in Macedonia joined the great Turkish Liberal conspiracy 
against the old system with a will, though probably with strong mental 
reservations. It is to the credit of Major Niazi Bey, the original organ- 
izer of the revolution in Macedonia, that he was able to enlist against 
the Turkish Government the Bulgarian bands that were in the field. 
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For at the anti-Hamidian Congress in Paris in the spring of 1908, no 
Bulgarian representatives appeared, a fact which would indicate that the 
Turkish Bulgarians did not seek any reform within the State, but an 
entire separation from Turkey and a union with Bulgaria. 

As for the Greeks, the most powerful Christian race in Turkey, num- 
bering there many millions more than in the Hellenic kingdom itself, 
they kept aloof both from the anti-Hamidian Congress in Paris and from 
participation in the revolution against the old Turkish Government in 
Macedonia and in the capital. They were a privileged State within the 
State, controlling great wealth and economic powers, enjoying educational 
advantages superior to those existing even in Greece itself, except at 
Athens. Dreaming constantly of the future Greater Greece, it was not 
to their interest to sacrifice themselves for the Young Turkish cause. 
The Cretans were at all times ready only for one revolution, viz., that 
for union with the mother land. Indeed, the Greeks in Turkey are to-day 
more disaffected toward the New Régime than they ever were toward the 
government of Abdul Hamid. They feel that they have been defrauded 
of the full quota of representation due them in Parliament, owing to 
corrupt machinations at the elections, which forebode ill for the future 
of their race. They resent bitterly the attempts of the new government 
to curtail the ecclesiastical privileges granted by old international agree- 
ments to the (Ecumenical Patriarch and to interfere with the Patriarch- 
ate as the channel of communication between the Turkish Government 
and the Greek community. 

The Albanians, at all times a mighty warlike race, which since the 
days of King Pyrrhus does not seem to have changed its delight in war, 
feud, and vendetta, are unwilling to sacrifice a particle of their autonomy. 
They are faithful, even fanatical Moslems and aspire to independence. 
They care nothing for European reforms, and the principles of Young 
Turkish centralization are more distasteful to them than the corrupt 
Old Régime, which, on the whole, left them free without trying to wipe 
out their racial identity and entrusted to them in the Albanian guard 
the person of the Sultan, and, in their chiefs, actually the government of 
the empire—the Grand Vizier of the old as well as of the new régime 
(Ferid Pasha and Hilmi Pasha) being Albanian. And yet a great part of 
the revolution was done by Albanians. Only it was not so much for the 
reform of the empire as for the independence of their country. And an 
inveterate racial hatred of the neighboring Serbs, Greeks, Bulgarians, and 
even the Turks in Macedonia was a further strong incentive for them to 
change the status quo in Turkey. But the achievement has brought 
them no fulfilment of their ethnical desires; on the contrary, the ten- 
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dency is growing stronger at Constantinople to incorporate them into 
the centralized State. Therein lies a great danger to the new govern- 
ment, which might properly learn from the prosperous autonomous Leb- 
anon province the beneficent influence of self-administration without the 
interference of a distant central power, which even at its best is ignorant 
of local needs and conditions. 

It is barely possible to touch upon the secret attitude of Russia and 
Panslavism, which for sixty years, after severing from her the Danube 
principalities, has been undermining the foundations of Turkey. To 
Russia, Tsarograd is, not St. Petersburg nor Moscow—but Constanti- 
nople. It would be absurd to suppose that Russia has given up burrow- 
ing like a mole in the dark, though her extreme weakness, brought about 
by the Japanese War and the subsequent inner revolution, makes her more 
cautious. And Panslavism is as much alive as ever: the Euxinograd 
treaty with Bulgaria is not abrogated and Bosnia and Herzegovina are 
irretrievably lost to Turkey, though not a gain to Panslavism—thanks 
to the steadfast alliance between Austria and Germany. 

France’s power and prestige has never been at such a low ebb in the 
Orient as it is at present, owing especially to the disaffection of the still 
very powerful Catholic element in the Orient, the protectorate of which 
she has lost. That Austria, Italy, and Bulgaria have not given up the 
dreams of their respective maritime outlets to the Augean Sea through 
European Turkish territory goes without saying. England has attained 
her end, 1. ¢., security from Egypt to India; and Germany will surely 
maintain her place in the Anatolian sun, to vary the phrase of the former 
Chancellor von Biilow. 

Thus the new government, having been established from abroad by 
a hopeless minority, basing their success upon the hatred accumulated 
in over thirty years of mismanagement and corruption, has so far done 
only the work of beneficent destruction—but not yet the work of building 
up. Meanwhile the incompatible tendencies and ideas of feud work go on 
with even greater power and weight from within, and require the old 
methods of repression. The Christian races and religions are unwilling 
to submit to the Osmanli, which would necessitate the adoption of the 
Turkish language and actual subjugation to the Ottoman national State ; 
nor will they acquiesce in a fusion, which would appear to them racial 
suicide. And the great powers are still averse to abandon hopes cherished 
for centuries. Thus it is that Turkey, even now that it possesses a con- 
stitution, still remains, and will remain, as before when it was without 
one, the Eris apple between those striving for hegemony over Europe and 
Asia. Prozimus. 





THE TRAGEDY OF “MACBETH”: 
I 


MACBETH is one of the great masterpieces in the now firmly estab- 
lished group completed by Hamlet, King Lear, Othello, Antony and Cleo- 
patra and The Tempest. Certain critics have awarded Macbeth the first 
place in this group. One is able not to share their opinion. The mys- 
terious Hamlet, the mad, the storm-tossed and despairing King Lear 
throw a light into deeper, nobler, more touching regions in man’s brain 
and passions. Hamlet marks one of the highest points if not in the intel- 
lectual, at least in the imaginative and emotional life of man. King 
Lear explores and magnifies vaster abysses. But, considered as a stage- 
play and from the purely dramatic point of view, I believe that it is im- 
possible to deny that Macbeth excels the two others. We may even main- 
tain that this play occupies in the world of tragedy a sort of unrivalled 
and dreadful peak of which none save Aischylus had ever caught a 
glimpse. It holds its ground there, fierce and solitary, luminously som- 
bre, as heavily laden with life, anguish and lightning-flashes as on the 
day when it was set there, more than three centuries ago, by the quiver- 
ing hand of the poet who created it. 


II 


Does this mean that Macbeth is what we to-day should call “a well- 
constructed play”? By no means. The work, from the French technical 
point of view, hardly seems to be a theatrical piece. It hovers on the con- 
fines of legend and history, in that already near, but still hazy region in 
which, fortunately for us, it was not able to assume the thankless and 
unpleasing character of the historical drama properly so called. It is, 
in fact, rather curious to observe, in passing, that Shakespeare himself 
did not succeed in giving vigor to the historical drama and that all this 
part of his dramatic output, including the Roman tragedies, is extremely 
inferior to the great masterpieces. Even that delicious fruit of his ripe 
genius, Antony and Cleopatra, contains more than one mark of this in- 
feriority ; and that although the character of Cleopatra belongs, in a cer- 
tain measure, to the domain of legend or fable. One would almost say 
that, for a figure to live upon the stage, or rather in the soul of the poet 
who creates it, the original must not already have lived in another place, 


*Copyright, U. 8. A., 1910, by Eugene Fasquelle. 
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must have lost none of his strength in a previous, real and clearly defined 
existence. 

Macbeth, therefore, is a sort of more or less legendary and dramatic 
biography, of a rather unfavorable type, in which the interest cannot, 
@ priori and as it ought, increase from act to act, because the action must 
perforce follow the life of the hero and because it is rare for a human 
life to be disposed as skilfully as a tragedy. As a matter of fact, the 
culminating point is reached in the last scene but one of the third act. 
What follows, that is to say, nearly one-half of the work, except two in- 
comparable, but very short episodes (the dialogue between Ross and 
Macduff and the sleep-walking scene), does not regain the level of the 
earlier portion. Add to this the fact that, in the best parts as in the less 
good, whether they be apocryphal or not, several passages are dangerous 
and useless, so much so that, of a total over two thousand lines, we are 
compelled to omit nearly four hundred, that is to say, about one-fifth, 
in the performance. When we have said further that both the hero and 
heroine are unsympathetic characters, that the atmosphere is uniformly 
gloomy, that invention plays but an inconsiderable part in the story, 
which is taken bodily and almost just as it stands from Holinshed’s 
Chronicle, and that only two scenes (even this is open to question), the 
banquet and the sleep-walking scene, belong to Shakespeare of his own 
right: when we have noted all this, we have pretty well exhausted the 
grave and peremptory reasons that might prevent Macbeth from being 
a masterpiece. 


Ill 


Nevertheless, it is a masterpiece. After reading what survives, marked 
with the approval of the ages, in all the series of dramatic works known 
to the literatures of all countries—excepting only Shakespeare’s own out- 
put—who would dare to name a theatrical work as equal to the first three 
acts of Macbeth? We read scenes in Corneille and Racine that are more 
touching, more stately, more heroic or more harmonious; and, in the 
Greek tragedians, purer and grander scenes. Perhaps, even, we might 
meet with two or three, among the works of the poet’s contemporaries— 
Webster, Beaumont and Fletcher, or John Ford—in which the situations 
are fiercer still and fuller-flavored. Scenes will be found, no doubt, in 
Goethe and in the works of our own moderns, which are more cunningly 
contrived and in which the thoughts, considered as pure thoughts, are 
greater and loftier. But nowhere shall we discover three acts of which 
the tragic substance is so compact, so gloomily plentiful, so naturally 
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profound, where, while remaining so simple, so conventional, in appear- 
ance, it is nevertheless of a poetic quality so high, so intense, so precious. 
Nowhere shall we behold a group of human beings, surrounded by its own 
atmosphere, that prolongs its terrifying and secret existence, in the words, 
in the book and on the stage, in the manner of this group. There we 
have the great and wonderful mystery of Macbeth. 

It is merely the story of two crowned murderers, rather repugnant, 
from the start, possessing a moral value that is almost nil and gifted with 
but moderate intelligence. The crimes which they commit are vulgar 
and imbecile ; and no flashing motive comes to cloak their horror. At first 
sight, it would seem as though there were but one means of keeping up 
the dramatic interest, that is, to follow the example of most of the ancient 
tragedies and, in the main, of nearly all stage tragedy, by directing our 
attention to the victims. But these appear only for a moment. They 
pass, stagger and fall under the knife. Their life is too uncertain, their 
words too few that they should create or even color the atmosphere of the 
play. There is no equivocation. The poet is determined to concentrate 
all our eyes and all our sympathies upon the murderers. He will, there- 
fore, have to conquer two unusual difficulties: First, to interest us in 
unsympathetic and paltry heroes; next, to lift the work above the low 
moral and intellectual level of those heroes and this with the sole assist- 
ance of the very pair who debase it. For, ever since the masterpieces of 
Shakespeare, who was the first to render inviolable a law until that time 
fairly yielding, the poet can no longer speak in his own person. On no 
account and under no pretext must we directly hear his voice. To ex- 
press himself, he has only the voice of his characters, who, at the risk of 
losing at that very moment the life that animates them, must pronounce 
only the words strictly required by the situation. It was not always 
thus ; and, in the Greek tragedies, the poet revealed his presence, not only 
through Chorus, but also and very frequently through one or other of 
his heroes, as soon as he thought it necessary for the greater ornament 
of his work. Following their example, Corneille constantly opens the 
door that separates him from his people and makes his great voice heard 
immediately. Shakespeare in his masterpieces, prevents himself, on the 
contrary, from appearing; or, when he does speak, he excuses himself 
beforehand—as I remarked when writing on King Lear—with the aid 
of a sort of subterfuge to which he always resorts: 

“Shakespeare systematically unsettles the reason of his protagonists 
and thus opens the dike that held captive the swollen lyrical flood. 
Henceforward, he speaks freely by their mouths; and beauty invades the 
stage without fearing lest it be told that it is out of place. Hencefor- 
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ward, also, the lyricism of his great works is more or less high, more or 
less wide, in proportion to the madness of his hero.”* 

But, in Macbeth, Shakespeare only very rarely finds this pretext for 
raising and purifying the atmosphere of the drama by making his own 
voice ring through it. Macbeth, in fact, is not mad; and only on two 
or three occasions, in the thick of his hallucinations, does he suddenly 
exceed the tone of everyday speech. All the rest of the dialogue seems 
deliberately kept within the compass of an ordinary conversation between 
the accomplices or the satellites of a sanguinary event. But this, I 
need hardly say, is only a simple and wonderful illusion. To convince 
ourselves of that, we need but transpose the drama into terms of strict 
and actual realism, in the manner of the naturalists, a process which is 
within the powers of the most sluggish imagination. We shall soon see 
that very few of the lines remain plausible or acceptable. At the same 
time, we shall discover that, without our thinking it—so skilfully does he 
conceal himself—it was Shakespeare alone to whom we were listening 
from one end of the play to the other. It seems, when we examine his 
work closely, that the main point of the dramatic poet’s art is summed 
up in speaking through the mouth of his characters without appearing 
to do so, in arranging his lines in such a manner that, apparently, the 
voices always flow at the level of ordinary life, whereas, in reality, they 
fall from a much greater height. 

Indeed, if the poet, in Macbeth, did not speak through his subjects, 
they would have hardly anything to say to one another. They are not 
superior to the generality of men. They could not be: were it otherwise, 
they would not have committed their unintelligent crimes and we should 
have had no tragedy. Let us confess that life, to which we always appeal 
when we hope to catch some poet tripping, the famous “real life,” I 
mean the outward life, the life we see and hear, expresses generally but 
very poor things. That is why Shakespeare is incessantly passing, unob- 
served by us, from this to that other life which lies at the bottom of 
men’s hearts and in the privacy of their consciences and in the unknown 
mysteries of this world. He speaks in the name of that life which is 
silent to our ears, but not to our sympathies; and his voice is so true and 
so essential that we cannot distinguish between the moment when the pro- 
found existence of the culprits ends and the instant when the life which 
the poet gives them commences. He places the highest, the greatest part 
of himself at the service of two murderers. Nor is he wrong to people 
their silence with marvels. For it is certain that, in the silence, or rather 


*See Fortnightly Review, February, 1905: “King Lear in Paris,” reprinted, 
1907, in The Measure of the Hours (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 
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in the thoughts and in the unspoken feelings of the last of men, there 
are many more things that even poets of genius are able to express. 

The miracle is that all this takes place without our perceiving it. 
Macbeth and his wife never give utterance to a lofty or simply remark- 
able thought, express no noble or merely sympathetic sentiment ; and the 
poet, on his side, allows himself no psychological explanation, no moral 
reflection. And yet, a sombre and sovran beauty, a mysterious and as it 
were immemorial dignity, a grandeur not heroic and superhuman, but 
older, it seems, and profounder than that which we know, environ and 
imbue the whole drama. They come we know not whence; and it were 
impossible to state precisely that they proceed from this scene or that 
line. One would say that they arise from between each word, like a 
majestic vapor issuing from the sources of life in which all souls and 
all hearts, innocent and guilty, are equal and infinite. Macbeth and his 
accomplice, in fact, breathe in a region so vast that good and evil, 
viewed from very high, become almost indifferent and much less im- 
portant than the sheer act of breathing. And that is why, although 
guilty of one of the most repellant crimes that it is possible for man to 
commit, they do not repel us at all. We forget their trespass, which 
becomes merely a sort of occasion or pretext, and we see only the iife 
which that trespass, like a stone cast into a whirlpool, brings spurting 
out from depths which a less heinous act would not have reached. 


IV 


We may here gather a very profitable and opportune lesson in tragic 
poetry, for we tend more and more to seek the beauty of a work in the 
loftiness of its thoughts, in the breadth of its general ideas and also, to 
come a little lower down, in the eloquence of its language. We expect 
our poets and our dramatic authors to be, above all things, thinkers and 
their works to touch upon the highest social and moral problems, even 
though we find those same works barren ard cold as soon as they have 
given us what we ask. As our intellectual life becomes purer, we imagine 
that the only sublime literature which can survive and which is really 
worthy of us is the intellectually sublime. A tragedy like Macbeth, in 
which the forces of the intelligence proper adorn only the background, 
serves to show us that there are beauties more fascinating and more en- 
during than those of thought, or rather that thought should be only a sort 
of first or middle distance, so natural as to seem indispensable, against 
which are reflected infinitely more mysterious things. 
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Vv 


If we look into this more closely, we discover that a small part, at 
least, of the inexplicable power and the widespread beauty of which we 
spoke above springs directly from the innumerous crowd of images that 
people all the depths of the tragedy. Without its appearing at first 
sight, most of the heroes of the play speak only in images. Like prim- 
itive man, they create what they express. For it is not a question of 
comparisons laboriously built and cunningly followed up. The swiff- 
ness of the action allows of no such leisure. We have to do solely with 
the incessant and sudden resurrection of all the words which, magically, 
as the poet passes, change into rustling metaphors and rise from the tombs 
of the dictionary. And this is a matter that requires all the translator’s 
attention. Thus, when, in one of the lines that sum up fairly completely 
the method of Macbeth, he says: 


Shakes so my single state of man, that function,* 
this “single state of man,” according as to whether one feels the image 
comprised within those words to be living or considers it dead, while 
remaining scrupulously literal, may mean, “the simple nature of man, 


feeble humanity,” or may, as in other passages? and according to the 
context, which seems to regenerate it, contain an allusion to the poor, 
weak kingdom of the human soul, divided between action and thought. 
Similarly, a little higher: 


And to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor. 


may be rendered, “As to being king, there is no more question of that 

than, etc.,” or else, with the image that seems to expand in the poet’s 

thought, “And to be king does not come within the horizon of my belief.” 
Again, we find this passage: 


Strange things I have in head, that will to hand.’ 


‘Macbeth, I, iii. 
*Julius Cesar, LU, i.: 
The state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 
*Macbeth, III, iv. 
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In the case of any other writer, ignoring the image of the hand, a 
little worn with frequent use, one might translate, “I ‘have strange 
plans that must be executed.” But something, a certain emotional qual- 
_ ity in the phrase, warns us that the poet has really observed the horrible 
course which the crime must take to go from the head to the hand and 
that he wishes that hand to exert itself at the end of the line. We must 
therefore translate, “I have strange plans in my head which will come 
to an issue in my hand.” 

These instances could be multiplied almost indefinitely. At every 
moment, problems of this kind perplex the translator, who wonders 
whether he finds himself confronted with a dead expression or a lively 
image. As a matter of fact, there are very few dead expressions in Mac- 
beth. They are almost all quickened and colored with an unexpected 
essence, continually borrowed from the environment of the characters 
and, by preference, from the noblest, the hugest things of heaven and 
earth, in such a way that the men themselves form the atmosphere which 
they breathe and, at the same time, become the tragic creatures of the 
atmosphere which they create. The mode of life in which they are steeped 
penetrates and pervades their voices so clearly, animates and saturates 
their words to such a degree that we see it much better, more intimately 
and more immediately than if they took the trouble to describe it to us. 
We, like themselves, living there with them, see the houses and the scenery 
in which they live from within; and we no more than they need to have 
those surroundings shown to us from without. It is the countless pres- 
ence, the uninterrupted swarm of all those images that form the pro- 
found life, the secret and almost unlimited first existence of the work. 
Upon its surface floats the dialogue necessary to the action. It seems to 
be the only one that our ears seize: but, in reality, it is to the other lan- 
guage that our instinct listens, our unconscious sensibility, our soul, if 
you like; and, if the spoken words touch us more deeply than in any other 
poet, it is because they are supported by a greater host of hidden powers. 


VI 


And, now, what exactly are Macbeth and his gloomy consort? Are 
they the titanic monsters celebrated, for instance, by Paul de Saint- 
Victor, the most brilliant commentator that French romanticism has 
given us? I think that we must first, energetically and once for all, re- 
ject any interpretation of this kind, the falsest and least defensible of 
any. But, to go to the other extreme, do they represent simply normal 
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humanity tempted beyond its strength by a more imperious chance 
than those which assail ourselves? Are they greater or smaller than we, 
more intelligent or nearer to the ancestral darkness? Were they free 
or drawn on by irresistible powers? Was it on the heath or in their 
own hearts that the three witches lived? Are they to be hated or pitied? 
Is their soul only a blighted field, hedged with crimes and peopled with 
mean thoughts, or does it contain fine, noble spaces? Is Macbeth the 
wicked butcher, the man of impulse, with the glance more brutal and 
quicker than the fist, the shaggy, stubborn barbarian of the primitive 
legends, or do we not find in him a saddened poet, a stumbling dreamer, 
endowed with a sickly sensibility, a Hamlet who has strayed into the 
realms of action, a little prompter, but at bottom quite as irresolute and 
nearly as pensive as his brother of Elsinore a sort of less sensual and 
more sombre Mark Antony? And is Lady Macbeth the rough and shal- 
low shrew, the harsh, hard, vain mistress of Inverness Castle, the horrid 
woman of business, inflexible, self-contained, unfeeling, crafty, per- 
fidious and colder than the steel of the dagger which she wields, or rather 
shall we not see in her the wife who loves too well under the stifled words, 
the victim too severely punished for a horrible thought born of the con- 
jugal bed? Shall we remember the monstrous smile of welcome to the 
unfortunate Duncan, or the inconceivable distress displayed nightly at 
Dunsinane; the bloody daggers, or the lamp that reveals the weakness 
of a soul gnawed to the death by secret tears? Is she better or worse, 
more interesting or more hateful than her husband? And have we set- 
tled the features of her face? Is she black as the raven which she quotes 
at the approach of her prey?* Is she tall and sombre, bony and mus- 
cular, haughty and insolent, or delicate and fair, short and sinuous, volup- 
tuous and fond? Have we to do with the psychology of murder, the 
tragedy of remorse and unrecognized justice? Is it a study of destiny 
or of the poisoning of a soul by its own thoughts? We know nothing 
of the matter; we can discuss it endlessly, maintain all this or all that; 
and it is exceedingly probable that Shakespeare himself would be in- 
capable of defining the two beings that have come from his wonderful 
hands. It is as difficult to behold them in the written tragedy as it would 
be did they live among us. They project on every side beyond the poem 
that tries to encompass them. We think we know them; but they re- 
main ever unforeseen. We feel that they are prepared for the most ex- 
traordinary reversals. Macbeth sacrificing himself for Malcolm, his wife 
giving her life to save the son of Lady Macduff: neither would be out of 
keeping with the mysterious depths of the existence which the drama 
*Macbeth, I, iv. 
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bestows upon them. And this is due, not to a lack of precision in the 
draughtsmanship, but to the surprising vitality, of the drawing itself. 
In truth, the heroes have not finished living; they have not spoken their 
last word nor made their last movement. They are not yet separated 
from the common basis of all existence. We cannot judge them nor go 
around them, because a whole piece of their being is still connected with 
the future. They are incomplete, not from the smaller side of the drama, 
but from the side of infinity. Characters which we grasp in their en- 
tirety, which we analyze with certainty are already dead. It seems, on 
the contrary, as if Macbeth and his wife cannot remain motionless in 
the lines and words that create them. They shift them, stir them with 
their breath. They pursue their destiny in work and lines, modify their 
form and their meaning; they work out their development and their 
evolution there as though in a vital and nourishing atmosphere, whence 
they receive the influence of the passing years and centuries and derive 
unexpected thoughts and sentiments, new greatness and new strength. 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 
The raven himself is hoarse 


That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. 


(Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos.) 





CELT AND SAXON 


CHAPTER IX 
THE CAPTAIN’S CABIN 


Patrick left his brother at the second flight of stairs to run and 
fling on a shooting-jacket, into which he stuffed his treasure, after one 
peep that eclipsed his little dream of being allowed to keep it; and so 
he saw through Philip. 

The captain’s cabin was the crown of his house-top, a builder’s addi- 
tion to the roof, where the detestable deeds he revelled in, calling them 
liberty, could be practised, according to the convention, and no one save 
rosy Mary, in her sense of smell, when she came upon her morning busi- 
ness to clean and sweep, be any the wiser of them, because, as it is 
known to the whole world, smoke ascends, and he was up among the 
chimneys. Here, he would say to his friends and fellow-sinners, you can 
unfold, unbosom, explode, do all you like, except caper, and there’s a 
small square of lead between the tiles outside for that, if the spirit of the 
jig comes upon you with violence, and I have had it on me, and eased 
myself mightily there, to my own music; and the capital of the British 
Empire below me. Here we take our indemnity for subjection to the 
tyrannical female ear, and talk like copious rivers meandering at their 
own sweet will. Here we roll like dogs in carrion, and no one to sniff 
at our coats. Here we sing treason, here we flout reason, night is out 
season at half-past ten! 

This introductory ode to Freedom was his throwing off of steam, the 
foretaste of what he contained. He rejoined his cousins, chirping varia- 
tions on it, and attired in a green silken suit of airy Ottoman volume, full 
of incitement to the legs anc arms to swing and set him up for a Sultan. 
“Now Phil, now Pat,” he cried, after tenderly pulling the door to and 
making sure it was shut, “any tale you’ve a mind for—infamous and 
audacious! You’re licensed by the gods up here, and may laugh at them 
too, and their mothers and grandmothers, if the fit seizes ye, and the 
heartier it is the greater the exemption. We’re pots that knock the lid 
and must pour out or boil over and destroy the furniture. My praties 
are ready for peelin’, if ever they were in this world! Chuck wigs from 
sconces, and off with your buckram. Decency’s a dirty petticoat in the 
Garden of Innocence. Naked we stand, boys! we’re not afraid of 
nature. You’re in the annexe of Erin, Pat, and devil a constable at the 
keyhole; no rats; I’ll say that for the Government, though it’s a despot- 
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ism with an iron bridle on the tongue outside to a foot of the door. Are- 
tic to freeze the boldest bud of liberty! I’d like a French chanson from 
ye, Pat, to put us in tune, with a right revolutionary hurling chorus, 
that pitches Kings’ heads into the basket like autumn apples. Or one of 
your hymns in Gaelic sung ferociously to sound as horrid to the Saxon, 
the wretch. His reign’s not forever; he can’t enter here. You’re in the 
stronghold defying him. And now cigars, boys, pipes; there are the 
boxes, there are the bowls. I can’t smoke till I have done steaming. 
I'll sit awhile silently for the operation. Christendom hasn’t such a man 
as your cousin Con for feeling himself a pig-possessed all the blessed 
day, acting the part of somebody else, till it takes me a quarter of an 
hour of my enfranchisement and restoration of my natural man to know 
myself again. For the moment, I’m froth, scum, horrid boiling hissing 
dew of the agony of transformation; I am; I’m that pig disgorging the 
spirit of wickedness from his poor stomach.” 

The captain drooped to represent the state of the self-relieving victim 
of the evil one; but fearful lest either of his cousins should usurp the 
chair and thwart his chance of delivering himself, he rattled away sym- 
pathetically with his posture in melancholy: “Ay, we’re poor creatures ; 
pigs and prophets, princes and people, victors and vanquished, we’re 
waves of the sea, rolling over and over, and calling it life! There’s no 
life save the eternal. Father Boyle’s got the truth. Flesh is less than 
grass, my sons; ’tis the shadow that crosses the grass. I love the grass. 
I could sit and watch grass-blades for hours. I love an old turf-mound, 
where the gray grass nods and seems to know the wind and have a whisper 
with it, of ancient times maybe and most like; about the big chief lying 
underneath in the last must of his bones that a breath of air would scat- 
ter. They just keep their skeleton shape as they are; for the turf-mound 
protects them from troubles; ’tis the nurse to that delicate old infant !— 
Waves of the sea, did I say? We’re wash in a hog-trough for Father 
Saturn to devour; big chief and suckling babe, we all go into it, calling 
it life! And what hope have we of reading the mystery? All we can 
see is the straining of the old fellow’s hams to push his old snout deeper 
into the gobble, and the ridiculous curl of a tail totally devoid of ex- 
pression! You’ll observe that gluttons have no feature; they’re jaws and 
hindquarters ; which is the beginning and end of ’m; and so you may say 
to Time for his dealing with us: so let it be a lesson to you not to bother 
your wits, but leave the puzzle to the priest. He understands it, and why? 
—because he was told. There’s harmony in his elocution, and there’s 
none in the modern drivel about where we’re going and what we came 
out of. No wonder they call it an age of despair, when you see the big 
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wigs filing up and down the thoroughfares with a great advertisement 
board on their shoulders, proclaiming no information to the multitude, 
but a blank note of interrogation addressed to Providence, as if an 
answer from above would be vouchsafed to their impudence! They 
haven’t the first principles of good manners. And some of ’m in a rage 
bawl the answer for themselves. Hear that! No, Phil; no, Pat, no: 
devotion’s good policy.—yYou’re not drinking! Are you both of ye 
asleep? why do you leave me to drone away like this, when it’s conversa- 
tion I want, as in the days of our first parents, before the fig-leaf?— 
and you might have that for scroll and figure on the social banner of 
the hypocritical Saxon, who’s a gormandizing animal behind his decency, 
and nearer to the Archdevourer Time than anything I can imagine: 
except that with a little exertion you can elude him. The whisky you’ve 
got between you’s virgin of the excise. I’ll pay double for freepeaty any 
day. Or are you for claret, my lads ? No? I’m fortified up here to stand 
a siege in my old roundtower, like the son of Eremon that I am, Lavra 
Con! Con speaks at last! I don’t ask you, Pat, whether you remember 
Maen, who was born dumb, and had for his tutors Ferkelné the bard and 
Craftiné the harper, at pleasant Dinree: he was grandson of Leary Lore 
who was basely murdered by his brother Cova, and Cova spared the dumb 
boy, thinking a man without a tongue harmless, as fools do: being one of 
their savings bank tricks, to be repaid them, their heirs, executors, 
adminstrators, and assigns at compound interest, have no fear. So one 
day Maen had an insult put on him; and ’twas this for certain: a ruf- 
fian fellow of the Court swore he couldn’t mention the name of his father; 
and in a thundering fury Maen burst his tongue-tie, and the Court 
shouted, Lavra Maen! and he had to go into exile, where he married in 
the middle of delicious jove-adventures the beautiful Moira through the 
cunning of Craftiné the harper. There’s been no harper in my instance 
but plenty of ruffians to swear I’m too comfortable to think of my 
country.” The captain holloaed. “Do they hear that? Lord! but wouldn’t 
our old Celtic fill the world with poetry if only we were a free people 
to give our minds to’t, instead of to the itch on our backs from the Saxon 
horsehair shirt we’re forced to wear. For, Pat, as you know, we're a 
loving people, we’re a loyal people, we burn to be enthusiastic, but when 
our skins are eternally irritated, how can we sing? In a freer Erin I’d 
be the bard of the land, never doubt it. What am I here but a discon- 
tented idle lout crooning over the empty glories of our isle of Saints! 
You feel them, Pat. Phil’s all for his British army, his capabilities of 
British light cavalry. Write me the history of the Enniskillens. I’ll read 
it. Aha, my boy, when they’re off at the charge! And you'll oblige me 
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with the tale of Fontenoy. Why, Phil has an opportunity stretching forth 
a hand to him now more than halfway that comes to a young Irishman 
but once in a century: backed by the entire body of the priesthood of 
Ireland too! and if only he was a quarter as full of the old country as 
you and I, his hair would stand up in fire for the splendid gallop at our 
head that’s proposed to him. His country’s gathered up like a crested 
billow to roll him into Parliament; and I say, let him be there, he’s 
the very man to hurl his gauntlet, and tell’m, Parliament, so long as 
you are parliamentary, which means the speaking of our minds, but if 
you won’t have it, then—and it’s on your heads before Europe and the 
two Americas. We’re dying like a nun that'd be out of her cloister, we’re 
panting like the wife who hears of her husband coming home to her from 
the field of honor, for that young man. And there he is; or there he 
seems to be; but he’s dead: and the fisherman off the west coast after 
dreaming of a magical haul, gets more fish than disappointment in com- 
parison with us when we cast the net for Philip. Bring tears of vexation 
at the emptiness we pull back for our pains. Oh, Phil! and to think of 
your youth! We had you then. At least we had your heart. And we 
should have had the length and strength of you, only for a woman fatal 
to us as the daughter of Rhys ap Tudor, the beautiful Nesta :—and beau- 
tiful she was to match the mother of the curses trooping over to Ireland 
under Strongbow, that I’ll grant you. But she reined you in when you 
were a real warhorse ramping and snorting flame from your nostrils, 
challenging any other to a race for Ireland; ay, a Cuchullin you were, 
Philip Culann’s chain-bound: but she unmanned you. She soaked the 
woman into you and squeezed the hero out of you. All for Adiante! or 
@ country left to slavery! that’s the tale. And what are you now? A 
paltry captain of hussars on the General’s staff! One O’Donnell in a 
thousand! And what is she?—You needn’t frown, Phil; I’m her relative 
by marriage, and she’s a lady. More than that, she shot a dart or two 
into my breast in those days, she did, I’ll own it: I had the catch of the 
breath that warns us of convulsions. She was the morning star for 
beauty, between night and day, and the best color of both. Welshmen 
and Irishmen and Englishmen tumbled into the pit, which seeing her 
was, and there we jostled for a glimpse quite companionably ; we were too 
hungry for quarrelling ; and to say, I was one of’m, is a title to subsequent 
friendship. True; only mark me, Philip, and you, Patrick: they say she 
has married a prince, and I say no; she’s took to herself a husband in her 
cradle; she’s married ambition, I tell you, and this prince of hers is only 
a step she has taken, and if he chases her first mate from her bosom, he’ll 
prove himself cleverer than she, and I dare him to the trial. For she’s 
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that fiery dragon, a beautiful woman with brains—which Helen of Troy 
hadn’t, combustible as we know her to have been: but brains are bomb- 
shells in comparison with your old-fashioned pine-brands for kindling 
men and cities. Ambition’s the husband of Adiante Adister, and all who 
come nigh her are steps to her aim. She never consulted her father 
about Prince Nikolas; she had begun her march and she didn’t mean to 
be arrested, She simply announced her approaching union; and as she 
couldn’t have a scion of one of the Royal Houses of Europe, she put her 
foot on Prince Nikolas. Ha! well, and I’ve not heard of ambition that 
didn’t kill its votary: somehow it will; ’tis sure to. There she lies!” 

The prophetic captain pointed at the spot. He then said: “And 
now I’m for my pipe, and the blackest clay of the party, with your per- 
mission. I’ll just go to the window to see if the stars are out overhead. 
They’re my blessed guardian angels.” 

There was a pause. Philip broke from a brown study to glance at 
his brother. Patrick made a queer face. 

“Fun and good-fellowship to-night, Con,” said Philip, as the cap- 
tain sadly reported no star visible. 

“Have I ever flown a signal to the contrary?” retorted the captain. 

“No politics, and I’ll thank you,” said Philip: “none of your early 
recollections. Be jovial.” 

“You should have seen me here the other night about a month ago; 
I smuggled up an old country-woman of ours, with the connivance of 
rosy Mary,” said Captain Con, suffused in the merriest of grins. “She 
sells apples at a stall at a corner of a street hard by, and I saw her 
sitting pulling at her old pipe in the cold October fog morning and 
evening for comfort, and was overwhelmed with compassion and fra- 
ternal sentiment; and so I invited her to be at the door of the house at 
half-past ten, just to have a roll with her in Irish mud, and mend her 
torn soul with a stitch or two of rejoicing. She told me stories; and 
one was pretty good, of a relative of hers, or somebody’s—I should say, a 
century old, but she told it with a becoming air of appropriation that 
made it family history, for she’s come down in the world, and this fel- 
low had a stain of red upon him, and wanted cleaning; and, ‘What’! 
says the good father, ‘Mika! you did it in cold blood? And says Mika, 
‘Not I, your Riverence. I got myself into a passion “fore I let loose.’ 
I believe she smoked this identical pipe. She acknowledged the merits 
of my whisky, as poets do hearing fine verses, never clapping hands, 
but with the expressiveness of grave absorption. That’s the way to make 
good things a part of you. She was a treat. I got her out and off at 
midnight, rosy Mary sneaking her down, and the old girl quiet as a 
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mouse for the fun’s sake. The whole intrigue was exquisitely 
managed.” 

“You run great risks,” Philip observed. 

“T do,” said the captain. 

He called on the brothers to admire the “martial and fumial” decora- 
tions of his round tower, buzzing over the display of implements, while 
Patrick examined guns and Philip unsheathed swords. An ancient clay 
pipe from the bed of the Thames and one from the bed of the Boyne 
were laid side by side. 

“This,” Philip held up the reputed Irish pipe, and scanned as he 
twirled it on his thumb, “this was dropped in Boyne Water by one of 
William’s troopers. It is an Orange pipe. I take it to be of English 
make.” 

“If I thought that, 1’d stamp my heel on the humbug the neighbor 
minute,” said Captain Con. “Where’s the sign of English marks?” 

“The pipes resemble one another,” said Philip, “like tails of Shan- 
non-bred retrievers.” 

“Maybe they’re both Irish, then?” the captain caught at analogy to 
rescue his favorite from reproach. 

“Both of them are Saxon.” 

“Not a bit of it!” 

“Look at the clay.” 

“T look, and I tell you, Philip, it’s of a piece with your lukewarmness 
for the country, or you wouldn’t talk like that.” 

“There is no record of pipe manufactories in Ireland at the period 
you name.” 

“There is; and the jealousy of rulers caused them to be destroyed by 
decrees, if you want historical evidence.” 

“Your opposition to the Saxon would rob him of his pipe, Con!” 

“Let him go to the deuce with as many pipes as he can carry; but 
he shan’t have this one.” 

“Not a toss-up of difference is to be seen in the pair.” 

“Use your eyes. The Irish bowl is broken, and the English has an 
inch longer stem !” 

“QO the Irish bowl is broken!” Philip sang. 

“You’ve the heart of a renegade-foreigner not to see it!” cried the 
captain. 

Patrick intervened saying: “I suspect they’re Dutch.” 

“Well, and that’s possible.” Captain Con scrutinized them to calm 
his temper: “there’s a Dutchiness in the shape.” 

He offered Philip the compromise of “Dutch” rather plaintively, but 
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it was not accepted, and the pipes would have mingled their fragments 
on the hearthstone if Patrick had not stayed his arm, saying: “Don’t 
hurt them.” 

“And I won’t,” the captain shook his hand gratefully. 

“But will Philip O’Donnell tell me that Ireland should lie down with 
England on the terms of a traveller obliged to take a bedfellow? Come! 
He hasn’t an answer. Put it to him, and you pose him. But he’ll not 
stir, though he admits the antagonism. And Ireland is asked to lie down 
with England on a couch blessed by the priest! Not she. Wipe out our 
grievances, and then we'll begin to talk of policy. Good Lord !—love? 
The love of Ireland for the conquering country will be the celebrated 
ceremony in the concluding chapter previous to the inauguration of the 
millennium. Thousands of us are in a starving state at home this winter, 
Patrick. And it’s not the fault of England ?—landlordism’s not? Who 
caused the ruin of all Ireland’s industries? You might as well say that 
it’s the fault of the poor beggar to go limping and hungry because his 
cruel master struck him a blow to cripple him. We don’t want half and 
half doctoring, and it’s too late in the day for half and half oratory. 
We want freedom, and we’ll have it, and we won’t leave it to the Saxon 
to think about giving it. And if your brother Philip won’t accept this 
blazing fine offer, then I will, and you'll behold me in a new attitude. 
The fellow yawns! You don’t know me yet, Philip. They tell us over 
here we ought to be satisfied. Fall upon our list of wrongs, and they 
set to work yawning. You can only move them by popping at them over 
hedges and roaring on platforms. They’re incapable of understanding 
a complaint a yard beyond their noses. The Englishman has an island 
mind, and when he’s out of it he’s at sea.” 

“Mad, you mean,” said Philip. 

“I repeat my words, Captain Philip O’Donnell, late of the staff of 
the General commanding in Canada.” 

“The Irishman too has an island mind, and when he’s out of it he’s 
at sea, and unable to manage his craft,” said Philip. 

“You'll find more craft in him when he’s buffeted than you reckoned 
on,” his cousin flung back. “And if that isn’t the speech of a traitor 
sold to the enemy, and now throwing off the mask, traitors never did 
mischief in Ireland! Why, what can yor discover to admire in these 
people? Isn’t their army such a combination of colors in the uniforms, 
with their yellow facings on red jackets, J never saw out of a doll-shop, 
and never saw there. And their Horse Guards, weedy toa man! fit for 
a doll-shop they are, by my faith! And their Foot Guards: Have ye 
met the fellows marching? with their feet turned out, flat as my laun- 
dress’s irons, and the muscheg of their calves depending on the joints 
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to get’m along, for elasticity never gave those bones of theirs a springing 
touch ; and their bearskins heeling behind on their polls; like pot-house 
churls daring the dursn’t to come on. Of course they can fight. Who 
said no? But they’re not the only ones: and they’ll miss their ranks 
before they can march like our Irish lads. Ay, the time for the Celt is 
dawning: I see it, and I don’t often spy a spark where there isn’t soon a 
blaze. Solidity and stupidity have had their innings: a precious long 
innings it has been ; and now they’re shoved aside like clods of earth from 
the rising flower. Off with our shackles! We’ve only to determine it to 
be free, and we’ll bloom again ; and I’ll be the first to speak the word and 
mount the colors. Follow me! Will ye join in the toast to the emblem of 
Erin—the shamrock, Phil and Pat?” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Philip. “What’s that row going on?” Patrick 
also called attention to the singular noise in the room. “I fancy the 
time for the Celt is not dawning, but setting,” said Philip, with a sharp 
smile; and Patrick wore an artful look. 

A corner of the room was guilty of the incessant alarum. Captain 
Con gazed in that direction incredulously and with remonstrance. “The 
tinkler it is!” he sighed. “But it can’t be midnight yet?” Watches 
were examined. Time stood at half-past the midnight. He groaned: 
“T must go. I haven’t heard the tinkler for months. It signifies she’s 
cold in her bed. The thing called circulation’s unknown to her save by 
the aid of outward application, and I’m the warming pan, as legitimately 
I should be, I’m her husband and her Harvey in one. Good-by to my hop 
and skip. I ought by rights to have been down beside her at midnight. 
She’s the worthiest woman alive, and I don’t shirk my duty. Be quiet!” 
he bellowed at the alarum; I’m coming. Don’t be in such a fright, my 
dear,” he admonished it as his wife, politely. “Your hand’ll take an 
hour to warm if you keep it out on the spring that sets the creature 
going.” He turned and informed his company: “Her hand’ll take an 
hour to warm. Dear! how she runs ahead: d’ye hear? That’s the female 
tongue, and once off it won’t stop. And this contrivance for fetching 
me from my tower to her bed was my own suggestion, in a fit of gen- 
erosity! Ireland all over! I must hurry and wash my hair, for she 
can’t bear a perfume to kill a stink; she carries her charitable heart that 
far. Good-night, I’ll be thinking of ye while I’m warming her. Sit still, 
I can’t wait; ’tis the secret of my happiness.” He fled. Patrick struck 
his knee on hearing the expected ballad-burden recur. 

George Meredith. 


(To be continued) 





THE POETRY OF JESUS 


IV. 
THE POETRY OF HIS REVOLT 


Gop is the poet of poets, and the rhythmic universe his epic song. 
All is poetry, from whirling atoms up to circling suns—from dust to 
Deity. The heavens and the earths were woven out of melody; and out 
of song the Christ child rose. All is poetry, save only man; who is full 
of chaos, and is yet in the heat of the creative process. All that is not 
poetry is merely the mist of illusion. Poetry is the only truth: mere 
facts are only half truths. The truth is the fact plus its emotional signifi- 
cance. So poetry is the fact seen with all its facets and radiations. The 
poet’s imagination is a swift winged reason by which we have reached 
the highest revelations known to the race. It reveals life with its unseen 
roots running down into earth, and its many branches rising and fading 
into Heaven. Poetry is the vision of the fact with all its vanishings into 
the Infinite. 

Poetry is the supreme truth; and to reveal this truth was the mission 
of Jesus. He had the artist’s vision; and in a vivid flash he saw that the 
kingdom is within us, and that the world is only a mirror that glasses a 
Beauty vaster than itself. Jesus therefore should be placed with the 
poets and not with the priests. He moved forever in the light of the 
imagination t.:at enables us to see facts with all their beautiful or terrible 
meanings. In this light he pierced to the heart of pleasure revealing its 
hidden core of regret, and tore away the mask of wealth revealing its 
hidden face of poverty. 

So Jesus, like every great poet, was touched with the pain of genius— 
the sense of the incomplete and the passion for perfection. No wonder, 
then, that he was “a man of sorrow and acquainted with grief.” Out 
of the long collision between the Is and the Ought-to-be, between the 
world of fact and the world of dream, springs that majestic sorrow 
which touches with its shadow all elevated souls. It is the sorrow that 
makes man greater than the world. 

The ideal is not attained on Earth, and so in all the sons of genius 
there is a feeling of deathless longing. The more awakened the soul, 
the more restless it is in the midst of these shams and shows of life. 
Only the shallow souls are at rest: the son of the Ideal has not where 
to lay his head. There is no place on Earth for this son of Genius. Here 
in this time-world is the pain of the Imperfect. Let us grieve only for 
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those who are at rest in this temporal order; for to accept Earth is to 
miss Heaven, to choose the mortal is to lose the immortal. Only the 
dead souls are satisfied. The Awakened, touched with noble discontent, 
are ever in quest of the eternal city. They are like sea-drawn rivers 
that even in far-away canyons are seeking the unseen deep. 

But Jesus comes with the tidings that man may dare to trust his 
dream—that the dream is more real than the hard, cold actual. His 
gospel is all a daring affirmation of the romantic life. He saw that poetry 
is the only truth, and that religion is poetry in action. He saw that the 
only safety for men is to kindle in them an adventurous faith in the 
Ideal: only so could he build up the hope and heroism of the world. 
“More faith!” This was the cry of Jesus. Wonder not at this cry of 
our poet law-giver, for the faith that builds a religion is only another 
aspect of the creative energy that builds a poem. To awaken faith is to 
awaken the imagination. Faith is the soul’s instinct reaching out to 
find the eternal and ideal. It presses out beyond the illusion of sense 
to stand upon the spiritual fact. We call it faith when it finds its king- 
dom in the beauty of holiness: we call it imagination when it finds its 
kingdom in the holiness of beauty. 

The poet’s imagination is the swift reason by which we have reached 
the highest truths known to the race. In the light of the imagination, 
Jesus beheld the deformity of the Jewish Jehovah, and revealed the 
universal Father. And in the heroism of his spirit he dared to overthrow 
that Jehovah, that tribal war-god, and dared to reveal the Father who 
caters even to the raven and notices the sparrow in its little tragedy—a 
God kindred to humanity, one who smiles in all beauty and speaks in all 
law. This is the poet’s God, the only one that can satisfy the old hunger 
of the heart. 

The soul’s mystery can be voiced only by poesy. But Jesus knew 
that all men are not ready for the lyric word of life; and hence we hear 
him saying, “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” What to the 
prose minds about him was his mystic message? “I am the bread of life. 
Your fathers did eat the manna in the wilderness, and they died. But 
this is the bread that cometh down out of Heaven, that a man may eat 
thereof and not die. I am the living bread that came down out of 
Heaven: if any man eat of this bread he shall live forever. Yea, and the 
bread that I shall give is my flesh, for the life of the world.” At this 
testimony the Scribes and Pharisees strove one with another saying, “Is 
not this the Jesus whose father and mother we know? How doth he now 
say, ‘I am come down out of Heaven? . . . How can this man 
give us his flesh to eat?” Even some of his own brethren, hearing his 
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mystic poesy, failed to rise to the lyric height, and so “went back and 
walked no more with him.” To the prose minds about him it was all like 
the hooting of owls in the dark. 

Mere ecclesiastics cannot understand Jesus, for he is poet, romanti- 
cist, revolutionist. Only those who have not lost the child-heart can 
enter into the mystery of his spirit—only the lyrical souls, the conscripts 
of the Dream, the seekers for El Dorado. Only those can understand 
him who love the Earth and her beautiful forms and faces, and yet who 
could put them all away in some heroic summons of the soul. 

I refuse to think of this daring genius in any of the grotesque effigies 
into which bleak theologies have distorted his poetic personality. He is 
greater than the priests have dreamed him—more human, more divine; 
more man and more God. I think of him as the tender shepherd bring- 
ing his sheep home to the fold under the first star of evening; or as the 
master of the vineyard singing with his comrades as they gather the 
purple clusters on the sunny slopes watered by the silver wells; or as the 
young bridegroom with his troop of friends hurrying over the morning 
hills to the door of the waiting bride. Or I think of him as a nobler 
Apollo with a face shining like the dawn, descending from the sun, touch- 
ing his lyre and leading the Graces and the Muses to build on Earth the 
city of our dream. I think of him as the world-hero, the Poet Militant 
who comes to make all things new and glorious. 

There is a tender beauty in the character of Jesus, yet there is no 
lack of strength. He is as lowly as a lily, yet as positive as a sword. In 
him we have the highest reach of the soul’s aspiration—the embodied ideal 
of humanity. His feet are on the earth, his forehead is among the stars. 

Jesus was intolerable to the Pharisees because the new is always intol- 
erable to those who are creviced in the shell of tradition. They lived in 
the old thought-clothes of the ancient prophet, not in his free spirit. 
They followed the prophet in everything save one—his originality. Stated 
in terms of art, Jesus upbraided the Pharisees because they were prosaic, 
unimaginative, inartistic. They knew nothing of the divine art of life. 

Now we can begin to understand the cause of the great battle of Jesus 
with the Pharisees. It was a struggle between the poetic and the prosaic, 
between the Ideal and the Commonplace—a struggle that led down to that 
forsaken hour in Gethsemane and to that last desolate cry on Calvary. 

Jesus saw everywhere a fatal devotion to the conventional, the con- 
ventional that is the death of individuality, the grave of genius. The 
world says, “Do not be different; follow the fashion; take the colorless 
level. Walk in the old ways and you will be a favorite of the great god 
Success.” But Jesus came as the Spirit of Evolution into a world of 
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arrested progress. He denied this gospel of the dead, and called men to 
the beautiful adventure of the soul. 

The protest of Jesus against the world is the poet’s protest. So 
only the poet-heart can understand his message: to the prose mind it is 
darkness. And yet his words are for all men, because all men are poets 
in the making. They wait only the touch of the lyric love to break into 
music. His message is not a theology, but a song. It springs artlessly 
from the common earth, like a lark toward the morning sky, singing as 
it rises. 

The Pharisees, however, came with their camel-loads of legalisms, 
insisting on the forms and ceremonies. But Jesus saw what Plato had 
seen—that virtue is not a thing of rote and ritual, that it is a moral pas- 
sion quickened within us. Virtue never exists in a being that acts by 
rote: it exists only where words and deeds spring from the heart. We 
are not pure till the soul recoils from the impure, as the flesh recoils 
from fire. Jesus called on the Pharisees to fling away their prosaic max- 
ims and to live by their intuitions—to break the crust of custom and 
to live by their thinking hearts. Virtue must be passionate. 

Jesus found the world strangled by cords of tradition. It was all 
scheduled how men were to live and die. Into this dead formalism of 
the priests and lawyers came the young Messiah crying that men must 
live by faith—must be led by the inspirations. He had the poet’s imagi- 
nation that sweeps away the temporal and accidental and goes straight 
to the heart of things. Like a sweet rain over an arid desert went out this 
romantic gospel of life into the barren dogmatism of that early day. 

By a strange irony, the Pharisee in a measure had once been what 
Jesus was always—a dreamer and a servant of the dream. But now the 
Pharisees, who of old had been fluent as lava streams, had cooled and 
hardened into stone in the rigid crevice of custom. Greek culture, Roman 
learning, and all the new thought of their epoch, were to them anathema. 
They were not content to winnow the past for its wheat of virtue and to 
press on to new harvests of the future: they would have nothing but the 
past with all its chaff and dust and straw. But Jesus, in the fervor of 
the lyrical spirit, came flinging away the rust and rubble of those ancient 
heaps, sifting out the good seed and adding to it the seed of a new time. 

Yes, he flung away the outworn traditions of the Elders, the com- 
mentaries of the Scribes—all the curious and useless quibbles catalogued 
and catacombed in the Jerusalemic and the Babylonian Talmuds. The 
Pharisees were legalists ; Jesus was a lyrist. They appealed to the ancient 
testimony; he to the inward light. They saw God as a lawgiver to be 
feared; he as a friend to be loved. They enumerated particulars; he 
announced a principle. They said, “Retrace the old footprints, listen at 
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the doors of old tombs”; he said, “Take the open road—fear not, for the 
Father is with you even unto the end of the world.” No wonder, then, 
that these men of the glacial mind could not understand the Lord of 
Love—understand his impassioned virtue, his glowing humanity, his 
heroic consecration, and his hints of the mystic rapture. 

Jesus came as the daring son of Revolt. The Temple with its blood 
and butchery was hateful to him. The clink of coins in the porches of 
the Sanctuary had turned the house of prayer into “a den of thieves.” He 
saw hope only in the fall of Judaism, even in the transcending of the Law. 
“The Law and the Prophets were until John: from that time the Gospel 
of the kingdom . . . ,” so ran his words. And he cried out, “Men do 
not mend old with new; they do not put new wine into old bottles.” To 
his far-looking eyes, even the Temple was doomed. They pointed out to 
him the colossal stones that were being lifted to their places in the walls 
of the building. But Jesus refused his admiration, saying: “There shall 
not be left here one stone upon another that shall not be thrown down.” 

Again we hear him crying: “The men of Nineveh shall stand up in 
the judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it. The queen of 
the south shall rise up in the judgment with this generation, and shall 
condemn it; for she came from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon, and, behold, a greater than Solomon is here.”— Terrible 
insult this to the pride and moral pedantry of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
Yet the words of the divine Commoner went on, hammering down that 
shell of religion, that grim chimera through whose hollow eyes Death 
was gazing—went on and on to the eight resounding denunciations as he 
stood alone and pale among the gilded porticos of the Temple. 

The Pharisees were effigies of custom; Jesus was a son of the free 
spirit. The Pharisee is a man who has lost the child heart, the open mind, 
the wide-welcoming eyes—a man dead to wonder. The poetic spirit is 
always at one with the spirit of Jesus, and always in battle with the 
Pharisees—the Pharisees in the church, in the school, in the senate—the 
men who settle into the easy ruts of convention. 

This conflict between Jesus and the Pharisees is the old eternal con- 
flict between Genius and Talent. Genius produces, talent appropriates. 
Genius dares, talent compromises. Genius is led by faith, talent by sight. 
Genius blazes its own path, talent follows the beaten track. Genius con- 
tends against the world, talent drifts with the crowd. Genius lights its 
own fire; talent heaps up the old embers. Genius flings forth a living 
form; talent sets up a cold effigy. The starting-post of genius is ever the 
goal of talent. Talent stands for things as they are; genius for things 
as they ought to be. The world’s custom is to crown talent and to crucify 
genius. So we need not wonder that Jesus, the supreme moral genius, 
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was led out to Golgotha ; nor need we wonder that he quit the world with 
a beautiful audacity and disdain for death Edwin Markham. 


NOCTURNE 


FRAIL, wavering grasses on the quiet road, 
That hide the speckled livery of the toad ; 
Dark trees on lofty uplands far away, 
The silver river flowing out of day 
Over the purple ramparts of the night; 
For these, O heart, give thanks. Beyond delight 
Of singing or the loud world’s ecstasies— 
Garish and passionate and brief—are these: 
Enduring friends, not shaken by a breath, 
Alien to joy that still is touched with death, 
But patient with a patience old and deep, 
Kinder than life, more beautiful than sleep. 
The wan wind stirs. O cool and secret spring, 
Cover me with the shadow of thy wing. 
For I have gone about the world and known 
Each heart must break upon some heart of stone, 
And have seen steadfast honor in the dust, 
And even love’s eyes shadowed by distrust, 
And in my own soul the immortal die 
In each day’s clamorous futility. 
O olden hills from which still comes our light, 
Lend me a measure of your silent might, 
O hills that bear the broad sun’s burnished shield, 
Teach me to love, to suffer, not to yield. 
The night falls fast. When night shall fall indeed, 
Nor I of earthly sunsets shall take heed, 
Shall not some holier star and loftier hill 
Be over me, to heal and counsel still ? 
No sapphire ways and no ethereal beams, 
But quiet sunsets on eternal streams. 
No music, but the silence that is peace 
When man’s shrill riot, earth’s vain noises, cease. 
After the dust, the fever and the blood, 
Let such night fall, wherein, so great, so good, 
Without the pain of speech I may behold 
The few beloved who were mine of old. 
Ludwig Lewisohn. 





A MAN OF DEVON 


(Eprror’s Note: When this manuscript was purchased from Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s representative, the editors of this magazine were not informed that it 
had ‘previously been published in book form. It has recently been learned that 
A Man of Devon appeared in England anonymously in 1901 and as the second 
part of a new book by this author in 1909. Since publication herein had already 
been begun, it was deemed advisable to complete the story in spite of this dis- 
covery.] 


IV. (Continued) 


I’ve sat here in my bedroom writing to you ever since, till my 
candle’s almost gone. I keep thinking what the end of it is to be; and 
reproaching myself for doing nothing. And yet, what could I have 
done? I’m sorry for her—sorrier than I can say. The night is so 
quiet—I haven’t heard a sound; is she asleep, awake, crying, tri- 
umphant? 

It’s four o’clock; I’ve been asleep. 

They’re back. Dan is lying on my bed. I'll try and. tell you his 
story as near as I can, in his own words. 

“We rode,” he said, “round the upper way, keeping out of the lanes, 
and got to Kingswear by half-past eleven. The horse-ferry had stopped 
running; we had a job to find any one to put us over. We hired the 
fellow to wait for us, and took a carriage at the ‘Castle.’ Before we 
got to Black Mill it was nearly one, and pitch dark. With the breeze 
from the southeast, I made out he should have been in an hour or 
more. The old man had never spoken to me once; and before we got 
there I had begun to hope we shouldn’t find the fellow after all. We 
made the driver pull up in the road; and walked round and round, 
trying to find the door. Then some one cried, ‘Who are you?” 

“ ‘John Ford.’ 

“‘What do you want? It was old Pearse. 

“To see Zachary Pearse.’ 

“The long window out of the porch where we sat the other day was 
open and we went in. There was a door at the end of the room and a 
light coming through. John Ford went toward it; I stayed out in 
the dark. 

“ ‘Who's that with you?’ 

“Mr. Treffry.’ 

“Let him come in!’ I went in. The old fellow was in bed, quite 
still on his pillows, a candle by his side; to look at him you’d think 
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nothing of him but his eyes were alive. It was queer being with those 
two old men!” 

Dan stopped, seemed to listen, and then went on doggedly. 

“Sit down, gentlemen,’ said old Pearse. ‘What do you want to see 
my son for? John Ford begged his pardon, he had something to say, 
he said, that wouldn’t wait. 

“They were very polite to one another,” muttered Dan. 

“ ‘Will you leave your message with me?’ said Pearse. 

“What I have to say to your son is private.’ 

“*T’m his father.’ 

“‘’m my girl’s grandfather; and her only stand-by.’ 

“*Ah? muttered old Pearse, ‘Rick Voisey’s daughter?’ 

“*T mean to see your son.’ 

“Old Pearse smiled. Queer smile, he’s got, sort of sneering sweet. 

“You can never tell where Zack may be,’ he said. ‘You think I 
want to shield him. You’re wrong; Zack can take care of himself.’ 

“*Your son’s here!’ said John Ford. Old Pearse gave us a very 
queer look. 


“*You come into my house like thieves in the night, and give me 
the lie, do you?” 

“*Your son came to my child’s room like a thief in the night; it’s 
for that I want to see him,’ and then,” said Dan, “there was a long 
silence. At last Pearse said: 

“*T don’t understand; has he played the blackguard? And John 
Ford answered, ‘He’s married her, or, before God, I’d kill him!’ 

“Old Pearse seemed to think this over, never moving on his pillows. 
‘You don’t know Zack. I’m sorry for you and I’m sorry for Rick 
Voisey’s daughter; but you don’t know Zack.’ 

“ ‘Sorry!’ groaned out John Ford; ‘he’s stolen my child, and I'll 
punish him.’ 

“<Punish!’ cried old Pearse, writhing; ‘we don’t take punishment, 
not in my family.’ 

“*‘Captain Jan Pearse, as sure as I stand here you and your breed 
will get your punishment of God.’ Old Pearse smiled. 

“Mr. John Ford, that’s as may be; but sure as I lie here we won’t 
take it of yu. Yu can’t punish unless yu make to feel, and that yu 
can’t du.” . . . Dan stopped. 

And that is truth! 

Dan went on slowly: 

“You won’t tell me where your son is!’ John Ford said. Old 
Pearse never blinked. 
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“‘T won’t,’ he said, ‘and now you may get out. I lie here an old 
man, alone, with no use to my legs, night on night, an’ the house open; 
any rapscallion could get in; d’ye think I’m afraid of you?’ 

“We were beat; we knew it, and walked out without a word. But 
that old man; I’ve thought of him a lot—ninety-two, and lying there. 
Whatever he’s been, and they tell you rum things of him, whatever his 
son may be, he’s a man. It’s not what he said, nor that there was any- 
thing to be afraid of just then, but somehow it’s the idea of the old 
chap lying there. I don’t ever wish to see a better plucked one. . . .” 

We sat silent after that; out of doors the light began to stir among 
the leaves. There were all kinds of rustling sounds, as if the world 
were turning over in bed. 

Suddenly Dan said: 

“He’s cheated me. I paid him to clear out and leave her alone. 
D’you think she’s asleep?” Poor fellow, he made no appeal for sym- 
pathy. He’d take pity for an insult. 

“I’m tired as a cat,” he said at last, and he went td sleep on my bed. 

It’s broad daylight now; I, too, am tired as a cat. . . 


Vv 
Saturday, Aug. 6th. 

. . I take up my tale where I left off yesterday. . . . Dan and 
I started as soon as we could get Mrs. Hopgood to give us coffee. The 
old lady was more tentative, more undecided, more pouncing, than I 
had ever seen her. She was manifestly uneasy: Ha-apgood, who “don’t 
slape,’—don’t he, if snores are any criterion—had called out in ‘the 
night, “Hark to th’ ’arses’ ’oofs!” Had we heard them? And where 
might we be gooin’ then? ’T'was very earrly to start, an’ no breakfast. 
Ha-apgood had said it was goin’ to shaowerr. Miss Pasiance was not 
tu ’er violin yet, an’ Mister Ford ’e kept ’is room. Was it?—would there 
be—? “Well an’ therr’s an ’arvest bug; ’tis some earrly for they!” 
Wonderful how she pounces on all such creatures, when I can’t even see 
them. She pressed it absently between finger and thumb, and began 
mancuvring round another way. Long before she had reached her 
point, we had gulped down our coffee, and departed. But as we rode 
out she came at a run, holding her skirts high with either hand, raised 
her dear old eyes all bright and anxious in their setting of fine wrinkles, 

and said: 

“’Tidden sorrow for her?” 

A shrug of the shoulders was all the answer she got. We rode by the 
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lanes; through sloping farmyards, all mud and pigs, and dirty straw, 
and farmers with clean-shaven upper lips and whiskers under the chin; 
past fields of corn, where larks were singing. Up or down, we didn’t 
draw rein till we came to Dan’s hotel. 

There was the river gleaming before us under a rainbow mist that 
hallowed every shape. There seemed affinity between the earth and 
the sky. I’ve never seen that particular soft unity out of Devon. And 
every ship, however black or modern, on those pale waters, had the look 
of a dream ship. The tall green woods, the red earth, the white houses, 
were all melted into one opal haze. It was raining, but the sun was 
shining just behind. Gulls swooped by us—ghosts of the old greedy 
wanderers of the sea. 

We had told our two boatmen to pull us out to the Pied Witch! 
They started with great resolution, then rested on their oars. 

“The Pied Witch, zurr?” asked one politely; “an’ which may 
her be?” 

That’s the West countryman all over! Never say you “nay,” never 
lose an opportunity, never own he can’t do a thing—independence, amia- 
bility, and an eye to the main chance. We mentioned Pearse’s name. 

“Capt'n Zach’ry Pearse!” They exchanged a look half amused, half- 
admiring. 

“The Zunflaower, yu mane. That’s her. Zunflaower, ahoy!” As we 
mounted the steamer’s black side I heard one say: 

“Pied Witch! A pra-aper name that—a dandy name for her!” They 
laughed as they made fast. 

The mate of the Sunflower, or Pied Witch, or whatever she was called, 
met us—a tall young fellow in his shirt-sleeves, tanned to the roots of 
his hair, with sinewy, tattooed arms, and gray eyes, charred round the 
rims from staring at weather. 

“The skipper is on board,” he said. “We’re rather busy, as you see. 
Get on with that, you sea-cooks,” he bawled at two fellows who were 
doing nothing. All over the ship, men were hauling, and splicing, and 
stowing cargo. 

“To-day’s Friday: we’re off on Wednesday with any luck. Will you 
come this way?” He led us down the companion to a dark hole which 
he called the saloon. “What names shall I tell him? What!” he said 
to Dan, “are you Mr. Treffry? Then we’re partners!” A schoolboy’s 
glee came on his face. 

“Look here!” he said; “I can show you something,” and he unlocked 
the door of a cabin. There appeared to be nothing in it but a huge piece 
of tarpaulin, which depended, bulging, from the topmost bunk, He 
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pulled it up. The lower bunk had been removed, and in its place was 
the ugly body of a dismounted Gatling gun. 

“Got six of them,” he whispered with unholy mystery, through which 
his native frankness gaped out. “Worth their weight in gold out there 
just now, the skipper says. Got a heap of rifles, too, and lots of ammuni- 
tion. He’s given me a share. This is better than the P. and O., and 
playing deck cricket with the passengers. I’d made up my mind already 
to chuck that, and go in for plantin’ sugar, when I ran across the skipper. 
Wonderful chap, the skipper! I’ll go and tell him. He’s been out all 
night; only came aboard at four bells; having a nap now, but he won’t 
mind that for you.” 

Off he went. I wondered what there was in Zachary Pearse to at- 
tract a youngster of this sort; one of the customary twelve children of 
some country parson, no doubt—burning to shoot a few niggers, and 
forever frank and youthful. 

He came back with his hands full of bottles. 

“What’ll you drink? The skipper’ll be here in a jiffy. Excuse my 
goin’ on deck. We’re so busy.” 

And in five minutes Zachary Pearse did come. He made no attempt 
to shake hands, for which I respected him. His face looked worn, 
and more defiant than usual. 

“Well, gentlemen?” he said. 

“We’ve come to ask you what you’re going to do,” said Dan. 

“T don’t know, gentlemen,” answered Pearse, “that it’s any of your 
business.” 

Dan’s little eyes were like the eyes of an angry pig. 

“You’ve got £500 of mine,” he said; “why do you think I gave it 
you?” 

Zachary bit his fingers. 
“That’s no concern of mine,” he said. “I sail on Wednesday. Your 
money’s safe.” 

“Do you know what I think of you?” said Dan. 

“No, and you’d better not tell me!” Then, with one of his peculiar 
changes, he smiled, “As you like, though.” 

Dan’s face grew very dark. “Give me a plain answer,” he said; 
“what are you going to do about her?” 

Zachary looked up at him from under his brows. 

“Nothing.” 

“Are you cur enough to deny that you’ve married her?” 

Zachary looked at him coolly. “Not at all,” he said. 

“What in God’s name did you do it for?” 
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“You’ve no monopoly in the post of husband, Mr. Treffry.” 

“To put a child in that position! Haven’t you the heart of a man? 
What d’ye come sneaking in at night for? By Gad! Don’t you know 
you’ve done a beastly thing ?” 

Zachary’s face darkened, he clenched his fists. Then he seemed to 
shut his anger into himself. 

“You wanted me to leave her to you,” he sneered. “I gave her my 
promise that I’d take her out there, and we’d have gone off on Wednesday 
quietly enough, if you hadn’t come and nosed the whole thing out with 
your infernal dog. The fat’s in the fire! There’s no reason why I should 
take her now. I’ll come back to her a rich man, or not at all.” 

“And in the meantime?” I slipped in. 

He turned to me, in an ingratiating way. 

“TI would have taken her to save the fuss—but it’s not my fault the 
thing’s come out. I’m on a risky job. To have her with me might ruin 
the whole thing; it would take my nerve away. It isn’t safe for her.” 

“And what’s her position to be,” I said, “while you’re away? Do you 
think she’d have married you if she’d known you were going to leave 
her like this? You ought to give up this business and see her through. 
You stole her. Her life’s in your hands; she’s only a child!” 

A quiver passed over his face; and showed he was suffering. 

“Give it up,” I urged. 

“My last farthing’s in it,” he sighed; “the chance of a life.” 

He looked at me doubtfully, appealingly, as if for the first time in 
his life he had been given a glimpse of that dilemma of consequences 
which his nature never recognizes. I thought he was going to give in. 
Suddenly, to my horror, Dan growled, “Play the man!” 

Pearse turned his head. “I don’t want your advice,” he said, “I'll 
not be dictated to.” 

“To your last day,” said Dan, “you shall answer to me for the way 
you treat her.” 

Zachary smiled. 

“Do you see that fly?” he said; “well—I care for you as little as 
this,” and he flicked the fly off his white trousers; “good morning!” . . 

The noble mariners who manned our boat pulled lustily for the 
shore, but we had hardly shoved off when a storm of rain burst over 
the ship, and she seemed to vanish, leaving a picture on my eyes of the 
mate waving his cap above the rail, with his tanned young face bent down 
at us, smiling, keen, and friendly. 

. . We reached the shore drenched, angry with ourselves, and 
with each other; and I started sulkily for home. 
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As I rode past an orchard, an apple, loosened by the rain-storm, came 
down with a thud. 


“The apples were ripe and ready to fall, 
Oh! heigh ho! and ready to fall.” 


I made up my mind to pack and go away. But there’s a strange- 
ness, a sort of haunting fascination in it all. To you, who don’t know 
the people, it may only seem a piece of rather sordid folly. It isn’t the 
good, the obvious, the useful that puts a spell on us in life. No; it’s the 
bizarre, the dimly seen, the mysterious for good or evil. 

The sun was out again when I rode up to the farm; its yellow thatch 
shone through the trees as if sheltering gladness and good news. John 
Ford himself opened the door to me. 

He began with an apology, which made me feel more than ever an 
intruder; then he said: 

“T have not spoken to my granddaughter—I waited to see Dan Tref- 


”> 


fry. 

He was stern and sad-eyed, like a man with a great weight of grief 
on his shoulders. He looked as if he had not slept; his dress was a 
little out of order, he had not taken his clothes off, I think. He is not 
a man whom you can pity. I felt I had taken a liberty in knowing of 
this thing. When I told him where we had been, he said: 

“Tt was very good of you to take this trouble. I thank you. . 

It is indecent that it should have to be done; but since such things have 
come to pass—” He made a gesture full of horror. He gave one the 
impression of a man whose pride was struggling against a mortal hurt. 
Presently he asked: 

“You saw him, you say? He admitted this marriage? Did he give 
an explanation ?” 

I tried to make Pearse’s point of view clear. Before this old man, 
with his inflexible will and sense of duty, I felt as if I held a brief for 
Zachary, and must try to do him justice. 

“Let me understand,” he said, at last. “He stole her, you say, to 
make sure; and deserts her within a fortnight.” 

“He says he meant to take her F 

“To you believe that?” 

Before I could answer, I saw Pasiance standing at the window. She 
had come in unheard. How long she had been there I could not say. 

“Ts it true that he is going to leave me behind?” she cried out. 

T could only nod. 

“Did you hear him your own self?” 
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“——— 

She stamped her foot. 

“But he promised! He promised !” 

John Ford went toward her. 

“Don’t touch me, grandfather! I hate every one! Let him do what he 
likes, I don’t care.” 

John Ford’s face turned quite gray. 

“Pasiance,” he said, “did you want to leave me so much?” 

She looked straight at us, and said sharply 

“What’s the good of telling stories. I can’t help its hurting you.” 

“What did you think you would find away from here?” 

She laughed. 

“Find? I don’t know—nothing; I wouldn’t be stifled anyway. Now 
I suppose you'll shut me up because I’m a weak girl, not strong like 
men!” 

“Silence!” said John Ford; “I will make him take you.” 

“You shan’t!” she cried ; “I won’t let you. He’s free to do as he likes. 
He’s free—I tell you all, everybody—free !” 

She ran through the window, and vanished. 

John Ford made a movement as if the bottom had dropped out of his 
world. And I left him there. 

I went to the kitchen, where Hopgood was sitting at the table, eating 
bread and cheese. He got up on seeing me, and very kindly brought me 
some cold bacon and a pint of ale. 

“T thart I shude be seeing yu, zurr,” he said between his bites; 
“therr’s no thart tu ’atin’ *bout the ’ouse tu-day. The old wumman’s 
puzzivantin’ over Miss Pasiance. Young girls are skeery critters”—he 
brushed his sleeve over his broad, hard jaws, and filled a pipe—“specially 
when it’s in the blood of ’em. Squire Rick Voisey werr a dandy; an’ 
Mistress Voisey—well, she werr a nice lady tu, but”—rolling the stem 
of his pipe from corner to corner of his mouth—“she werr a pra-aper 
vixen.” 

Hopgood’s a good fellow, and I believe as soft as he looks hard, but 
he’s not quite the sort one chooses fo talk a matter like this over with. 
I went upstairs, and began to pack, ‘but after a bit dropped it for a 
book, and somehow or other fell asleep. 

I woke, and looked at my watch; it was five o’clock. I had been 
asleep four hours. A single sunbeam was slanting across from one of 
my windows to the other, and there was the cool sound of milk dropping 
into pails; then, all at once, a stir as of alarm, and heavy footsteps. 

I opened my door. Hopgood and a coastguardsman were carrying 
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Pasiance slowly up the stairs. She lay in their arms without moving, 
her face whiter than her dress, a scratch across the forehead, and two or 
three drops there of dried blood. Her hands were clasped, and she 
slowly crooked and stiffened out her fingers. When they turned,with her 
at the stair top, she opened her lips, and gasped, “All right, don’t put me 
down. I can bear it.” They passed, and, with a half-smile in her eyes, 
she said something to me that I couldn’t catch; the door was shut, and 
the excited whispering began again below. I waited for the men to come 
out, and caught hold of Hopgood. He wiped the sweat off his forehead, 
and panted out. 

“Poor young thing! she fell—down the cliffs—tis her back—coast- 
guard saw her—’twerr they fetched her in. The Lord ’elp her—mebbe 
she’s not broken up much! An’ Mister Ford don’t know! I’m gwine for 
the doctor.” 

There was an hour or more to wait before he came; a young fellow, 
almost a boy. He looked grave enough when he came out of her 
room. 

“The old woman there—fond of her? nurse her well? . . . Fond 
as a dog!—good! Don’t know—can’t tell for certain! Afraid it’s the 
spine, must have another opinion! What a plucky girl! Tell Mr. Ford 
to have the best man he can get in Torquay—there’s C . Til be 
round the first thing in the morning. Keep her dead quiet. I’ve left a 
sleeping draught; she’ll have fever to-night.” 

John Ford came in at last. Poor old man! What it must have cost 
him not to go in for fear of exciting her! How many times in the next 
few hours didn’t I hear him come to the bottom of the stairs, and stop; 
his heavy wheezing, and sighing; and the forlorn tread of his feet going 
back! About eleven, when I was just going to bed, Mrs. Hopgood came 
to my door. 

“Will yu come, sir,” she said ; “she’s asking for yu. Naowt I can zay 
but what she will see yw; zeems crazy, don’t it?” A tear trickled down 
the old lady’s cheek. “Du ’ee come; ’twill du ’err ’arm mebbe, but I 
dunnoo—she’ll fret else.” 

I slipped into the room. Lying back on her pillows, she was breath- 
ing quickly with half-closed eyes. There was nothing to show that she 
had wanted me, or even knew that I was there. The wick of the candle, 
set by the bedside, had been snuffed too short, and gave but a faint light; 
both window and door stood open, still there was no draught, and the 
feeble little flame burned quite still, casting a faint yellow stain on the 
ceiling like the reflection from a buttercup held beneath a chin. These 
ceilings are far too low! Across the wide, squat window the apple 
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branches fell in black stripes which never stirred. It was too dark to 
see things clearly. At the foot of the bed was a chest, and there Mrs. 
Hopgood had sat down, moving her lips as if in speech. With the half- 
musty smell of age, there were other scents, of mignonette, apples, and 
some sweet-smelling soap; the floor had no carpet; and there was not 
one single dark object except the violin, hanging from a nail over the 
bed. A little, round clock ticked solemnly. 

“Why won’t you give me that stuff, Mums?” Pasiance said in a faint 
sharp voice. “I want to sleep.” 

“Have you much pain?” I asked. 

“Of course I have; it’s everywhere.” 

She turned her face toward me. 

“You thought I did it on purpose, but you’re wrong. If I had, I’d 
have done it better than this. I wouldn’t have this brutal pain.” She put 
her fingers over her eyes. “It’s horrible to complain! Only it’s so bad! 
But I won’t again—I—promise.” 

She took the sleeping draught gratefully, making a face, like a child 
after a powder. 

“How long do you think it'll be before I can play again? Oh! I 
forgot—there are other things to think about.” She held out her hand 
tome. “Look at my ring. Married—isn’t it funny? Ha, ha! Nobody 
will ever understand—that’s funny too! Poor Gran! You see, there 
wasn’t any reason—only me. That’s the only reason I’m talking to you; 
Mums is there—but she doesn’t count; why don’t you count, Mums?” 

The fever was fighting against the draught; she had tossed the 
clothes back from her throat, and now and then raised one thin arm 
a little, as if it eased her; her eyes had grown large, and innocent like 
a child’s; the candle, too, had flared, and was burning clearly. 

“Nobody is to tell him—nobody at all; promise! . . . If I hadn’t 
slipped, it would have been different. What would have happened then? 
You can’t tell; and J can’t—that’s funny! Do you think I loved him? 
Nobody marries without love, do they? Not quite without love, I mean. 
But you see I wanted to be free, he said he’d take me; and now he’s left 
me after all! I won’t be left, I won’t! When I came to the cliff—that 
bit where the ivy grows right down—there was just the sea there, under- 
neath; so I thought I would throw myself over and it would be all quiet; 
and I climbed on a ledge, it looked easier from there, but it was so high, 
I wanted to get back; and then my foot slipped; and now it’s all pain. 
You can’t think much when you’re in pain.” 

From her eyes I saw that she was dropping off. 
“Nobody can take you away from—yourself. He’s not to be told— 
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not even—I don’t—want you—to go away, because—” But her eyes 
closed, and she dropped off to sleep. 


They don’t seem to know this morning whether she is better or 
worse. . 


VI 
‘Tuesday, Aug. 9th. 

Ir seems more like three weeks than three days since I wrote. The 
time passes slowly in a sick house! . . . The doctors were here this 
morning, they give her forty hours. Not a word of complaint has passed 
her lips since she knew. To see her you would hardly think her ill; her 
cheeks have not had time to waste or lose their color. There is not mch 
pain, but a slow, creeping numbness. . . . It was John Ford’s wish 
that she should be told. She just turned her head to the wall and 
sighed ; then to poor old Mrs. Hopgood, who was crying her heart out: 
“Don’t ery, Mums, I don’t care.” 

When they had gone, she asked for her violin. She made them 
hold it for her, and drew the bow across the strings; but the notes that 
came out were so trembling and uncertain that she dropped the bow 
and broke into a passion of sobbing. Since then, no complaint or moan 
ofanykind.... 

But to go back. On Sunday, the day after I wrote, as I was coming 
from a walk, I met a little boy making mournful sounds on a tin whistle. 

“Coom ahn!” he said, “the Miss wahnts tu see yu.” 

I went to her room. In the morning she had seemed better, but now 
looked utterly exhausted. She had a letter in her hand. 

“Tt’s this,” she said. “I don’t seem to understand it. He wants me 
to do something—but I can’t think, and my eyes feel funny. Read it to 
me, please.” 

The letter was from Zachary. I read it to her in a low voice, for 
Mrs. Hopgood was in the room, her eyes always fixed on Pasiance above 
her knitting. When I’d finished, she made me read it again, and yet 
again. At first she seemed pleased, almost excited, then came a weary, 
almost scornful look, and before I’d finished the third time she was 
asleep. It was a remarkable letter, that seemed to bring the man right 
before your eyes. I slipped it under her fingers on the bedclothes and 
went out. Fancy took me to the cliff where she had fallen. I found the 
point of rock where the cascade of ivy flows down the cliff; the ledge on 
which she had climbed was a little to my right—a mad place. It showed 
plainly what wild emotions must have been driving her! Behind was a 
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half-cut cornfield with a fringe of poppies, and swarms of harvest insects 
creeping and flying; in the uncut corn a landrail kept up a continual 
charring. The sky was blue to the very horizon, and the sea wonderful, 
under that black wild cliff stained here and there with red. Over the 
dips and hollows of the fields great white clouds hung low down above the 
land. There are no brassy, east coast skies here; but always sleepy, soft- 
shaped clouds, full of subtle stir and change. Passages of Zachary 
Pearse’s letter kept rising to my lips. He is the man that his native 
place, and life, and blood have made him. It is useless to expect idealists 
where the air is soft and things good to look on (the idealist grows where 
he must create beauty or comfort for himself) ; useless to expect a man of 
law and order, in one whose fathers have stared at the sea day and night 
for a thousand years—the sea, full of its promises of unknown things, 
never quite the same, a slave to its own impulses; for man is an imitative 
animal... . 

“Life’s hard enough,” he wrote, “without tying yourself down. Don’t 
think too hardly of me! Shall I make you happier by taking you into 
danger? If I succeed you'll be a rich woman; but I shall fail if you’re 
with me. To look at you makes me soft. At sea a man dreams of all the 
good things on land, he’ll dream of the heather, and honey—you’re like 
that; and he’ll dream of the apple-trees and the grass of the orchards 
—you’re like that; sometimes he only lies on his back and wishes—and 
you’re like that, most of all like that. . . .” 

When I was reading those words I remember a strange, soft, half- 
scornful look came over Pasiance’s face; and once she said, “But that’s 
all nonsense, isn’t it?” . . 

Then followed a long passage about what he would gain if he suc- 
ceeded, about all that he was risking, the impossibility of failure, if he 
kept his wits about him. “It’s only a matter of two months or so,” he 
went on; “stay where you are, dear, or go to my Dad. He’ll be glad to 
have you. There’s my mother’s room. There’s no one to say ‘no’ to your 
fiddle there; you can play it by the sea; and on dark nights you’ll have 
the stars dancing to you over the water as thick as bees. I’ve looked 
at them often, thinking of you.” . . 

The first time I read those words Pasiance whispered, “Don’t read 
that bit,” and afterward I left it out. . . . Then the sensuous side of 
him shows up: “When I’ve brought this off, there’s the whole world 
before us. There are places I can take you to. There’s one I know, 
not too warm and not too cold, where you can sit all day in the shade and 
watch the creepers, and the cocoa-palms, still as still; nothing to do or 
care about; all the fruits you can think of; no noise but the parrots and 
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the streams, and a splash when a nigger dives into the water-hole. 
Pasiance, we'll go there! With an 80-ton craft there’s no sea we couldn’t 
know. The world’s a fine place for those who go out to take it; there’s 
lots of unknown stuff in it yet. I'll fill your lap, my pretty, so full of 
treasures that you shan’t know yourself. A man wasn’t meant to sit 
at home.” 

Throughout this letter—for all its real passion—one could feel how 
the man was holding to his purpose—the rather sordid purpose of this 
venture. He’s unconscious of it; for he is in love with her; but he must 
be furthering his own ends. He is vital—horribly vital! I wonder less 
now that she should have yielded. 

What visions hasn’t he dangled before her! There was physical at- 
traction, too—I haven’t forgotten the look I saw on her face at Black 
Mill. But when all’s said and done, she married him because she’s 
Pasiance Voisey, who does things and wants “to get back.” And she lies 
there dying; not he or any other man will ever take her away. It’s pitiful 
to think of him tingling with passion, writing that letter to this doomed 
girl in that dark hole of a saloon. “I’ve wanted money,” he wrote, “ever 
since I was a little chap sitting in the fields among the cows... . . I 
want it for you now, and I mean to have it. I’ve studied the thing two 
years; I know what I know. . . . The moment this is in the post I 
leave for London. There are a hundred things to look after still; I can’t 
trust myself within reach of you again till the anchor’s weighed. When 
I rechristened her the Pied Witch, I thought of you—you witch to 
me.” 

There followed a solemn entreaty to her to be on the path leading to 
the cove at seven o’clock on Wednesday evening (that is, to-morrow), 
when he would come ashore and bid her good-by. It was signed, “Your 
loving husband Zachary Pearse.” 

I lay at the edge of that cornfield a a long time; it was very peaceful. 
The church bells had begun to ring. The long shadows came stealing out 
from the sheaves ; wood-pigeons rose one by one, and flapped off to roost; 
the western sky was streaked with red, and all the downs and combe 
bathed in the last sunlight. Perfect harvest weather; but oppressively 
still, the stillness of suspense. . . 

Life in the farm goes on as usual. We have morning and evening 
prayers. John Ford reads them fiercely, as though he were on the eve 
of a revolt against God. Morning and evening he visits her, comes out 
wheezing heavily, and goes to his own room; I believe, to pray. Since 
this morning I haven’t dared meet him. He is a strong old man—but 
this will surely break him up. 
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Vil 


KinGsweEar, Saturday, Aug. 13th. 

It’s over—I leave here to-morrow, and go abroad. 

A quiet afternoon—not a breath up in the churchyard! I was there 
quite half an hour before they came. Some red cows had strayed into 
the adjoining orchard, and were rubbing their heads against the railing. 
While I stood there an old woman came and drove them away; afterward, 
she stooped and picked up the apples that had fallen before their time. 


“The apples are ripe and ready to fall, 
Oh! heigh ho! and ready to fall; 

There came an old woman and gathered them all, 
Oh! heigh ho! and gathered them all.” 


. . They brought Pasiance very simply—no hideous funeral trap- 
pings, thank God—the farmhands carried her, and there was no one 
there but John Ford, the Hopgoods, myself, and that young doctor. They 
read the service over her grave. I can hear John Ford’s “Amen!” now. 
When it was over he walked away bareheaded in the sun, without a word. 
I went up there again this evening, and wandered amongst the tomb- 
stones. “Richard Voisey,” “John, the son of Richard and Constance 
Voisey,” “Margery Voisey,” so many generations of them in that corner; 
then ‘Richard Voisey and Agnes his wife,” and next to it that new 
mound on which a sparrow was strutting and the shadows of the apple- 
trees were already hovering. 

I will tell you the little left to tell. . . . 

On Wednesday afternoon she asked for me again. 

“Tt’s only till seven,” she whispered: “he’s certain to come then. 
But if I—were to die first—then tell him—I’m sorry for him. They 
keep saying: ‘Don’t talk—don’t talk!’ Isn’t it stupid? As if I should 
have any other chance! There'll be no more talking after to-night! 
Make everybody come, please—I want to see them all. When you’re dying 
you're freer than any other time—nobody wants you to do things, nobody 
cares what you say. ... . He promised me I should do what I liked 
if 1 married him—I never believed that really—but now I can do what 
I like; and say all the things I want to.” She lay back silent; she could 
not after all speak the inmost thougths that are in each of us, so sacred 
that they melt away at the approach of words. 

I shall remember her like that—with the gleam of a smile in her half- 
closed eyes, her red lips parted—such a quaint look of mockery, pleasure, 
regret, on her little round, upturned face; the room white, and fresh 
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with flowers, the breeze fluttering the apple-leaves against the window. In 
the night they had unhooked the violin, and taken it away; she had not 
missed it. . . . When Dan came, I gave up my place to him. He took 
her hand gently in his great paw, without speaking. 

“How small my hand looks there,” she said—“too small.” Dan put 
it softly back on the bedclothes and wiped his forehead. Pasiance cried 
in a sharp whisper: “Is it so hot in here? I didn’t know.” Dan bent 
down, put his lips to her fingers, and left the room. 

The afternoon was long, the longest I’ve ever spent. Sometimes she 
seemed to sleep, sometimes whispered to herself about her mother, her 
grandfather, the garden or her cats—all sorts of inconsequent, trivial, 
even ludicrous memories seemed to throng her mind—never once, I think, 
did she speak of Zachary, but, now and then, she asked the time. . . . 
Each hour she grew visibly weaker. John Ford sat by her without mov- 
ing, his heavy breathing was often the only sound ; sometimes she rubbed 
her fingers on his hand, without speaking. It was a summary of their 
lives together. Once he prayed aloud for her in a hoarse voice; then 
her pitiful, impatient eyes signed to me. 

“Quick,” she whispered, “I want him; it’s all so—cold.” 

I went out and ran down the path toward the cove. 

Leaning on a gate stood Zachary, an hour before his time; dressed 
in the same old blue clothes and leather-peaked cap as on the day when 
I saw him first. He knew nothing of what had happened. But at a 
quarter of the truth, I’m sure he divined the whole, though he would not 
admit it to himself. He kept saying, “It can’t be. She'll be well in a 
few days—a sprain! D’you think the sea-voyage . . . Is she strong 
enough to be moved now at once?” 

It was painful to see his face, so twisted by the struggle between 
his instinct and his vitality. The sweat poured down his forehead. He 
turned round as we walked up the path, and pointed out to sea. There 
was his steamer emitting thin, blue whiffs of steam. “I could get her on 
board in no time. Impossible! What is it, then? Spine? Good God! 
The doctors . . . Sometimes they’ll do wonders!” It was pitiful to see 
his efforts to blind himself to the reality. 

“Tt can’t be, she’s too young. We’re walking very slow.” Then I 
told him she was dying. 

For a second I thought he was going to run away. Then he jerked 
up his head, and rushed on toward the house. At the foot of the stair- 
case he gripped me by the shoulder. 

“Tt’s not true!” he said, “she’ll get better now I’m here. I'll stay. 
I'll stay. Let everything go. I'll stay.” 
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“Now’s the time,” I said, “to show you loved her. Pull yourself 
together, man!” He shook all over. 

“Yes!” was all he answered. We went into her room, It seemed 
impossible she was going to die; the color was bright in her cheeks, her 
lips trembling and pouted as if she had just been kissed, her eyes gleam- 
ing, her hair so dark and crisp, her face so young. . . . 

Half an hour later I stole to the open door of her room. She was 
still and white, as the sheets of her bed. John Ford stood at the foot; 
and, bowed to the level of the pillows, his head on his clenched fists, 
sat Zachary. It was utterly quiet. The fluttering of the leaves had 
ceased. When things have come to a crisis, how little one feels—no fear, 
no pity, no sorrow, rather the sense, as when a play is over, of anxiety 
to get away! 

Suddenly Zachary rose, brushed past me without seeing, and ran 
downstairs. 

Some hours later I went out on the path leading to the cove. It was 
pitch-black ; the riding light of the Pied Witch was still there, looking 
no bigger than a firefly. Then from in front I heard sobbing—a man’s 
sobs; no sound is quite so dreadful. Zachary Pearse got up out of the 
bank not ten paces off. 

I had no heart to go after him, and sat down in the hedge. There was 
something subtly akin to her in the fresh darkness of *he young night: 
the soft bank, the scent of honeysuckle, the touch of the ferns and bram- 
bles. Death comes to all of us, and when it’s over it’s over; but this 
blind business—of those left behind ! 

A little later the ship whistled twice; her starboard light gleamed 
faintly—and that was all... . 


Vill 
Torquay, Oct. 30th. 

. . Do you remember the letters I wrote you from Moor Farm 
nearly three years ago? To-day I rode over there. I stopped at Brixham 
on the way for lunch, and walked down to the quay. There had been a 
shower—but the sun was out again, shining on the sea, the brown-red 
sails, and the rampart of slate roofs. 

A trawler was lying there, which had evidently been in a collision. 
The spiky-bearded, thin-lipped fellow in torn blue jersey and sea-boots 
who was superintending the repairs said to me a little proudly: 

“Bane in collision, zurr; like to see over her?” Then suddenly screw- 
ing up his little blue eyes, he added: 
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“Why, I remembers yu. Steered yu along o’ the young lady in this 
yer very craft.” 

It was Prawle, Zachary Pearse’s henchman. 

“Yes,” he went on, “that’s the cutter.” 

“And Captain Pearse ?” 

He leant his back against the quay, and spat. 

“He was a pra-aper man; I never zane none like ’en.” 

“Did you do any good out there?” 

Prawle gave me a sharp glance. 

“Gude? No, ’twas arrm we ded, vrom ztart to finish. We had trouble 
all the time. What a man cude du, the skipper did. When yu caan’t du 
right, zome calls it ‘Providence’!—’Tis all my eye an’ Betty Martin! 
What I zay es, ’tis these times, there’s such a dale o’ folk, a dale of puz- 
zivantin’ fellers; the world’s tu small.” 

With these words there flashed across me a vision of Drake crushed 
into our modern life by the shrinkage of the world. Drake caught in the 
meshes of red tape, electric wires, all the lofty appliances of our civiliza- 
tion. Does a type survive its age; live on into times that have no room 
for it? The blood is there—and sometimes there’s a throw-back. . . 
All faney! Eh? 

“So,” I said, “you failed ?” 

Prawle wriggled. 

“T wudden’ goo for tu zay that, zurr—’tis an ugly word.” 

“Da-am !” he said, at last, staring at his boots, “’twas thru me tu. We 
were along among the haythen, and I mus’ nades goo for to break 
me leg. The capt’n he wudden’ lave me. ‘One Devon man,’ he says 
to me, ‘don’ lave anotherr.’ We werr six days where we shud ha’ 
been tu; when we got back to the ship a’ cruiser had got her 
for gun-runnin’.” 

“And what has become of Captain Pearse?” 

Prawle answered, “Zurr, I belave ’e went to China, ’tis onsartain.” 

“He’s not dead ?” 

Prawle looked at me with a kind of uneasy anger. 

“Yu cudden’ kell ’en! *Tis true, mun’ll die zome day. But therr’s 
not a one that’ll show better zport than Capt’n Zach’ry Pearse.” 

It’s just that: he lasts where others go under. The vision of him 
comes up, with his perfect balance, defiant eyes, and sweetish smile; the 
way the hair of his beard crisped a little, and got blacker on the cheeks ; 
the sort of desperate feeling he gave, that one would never get the better 
of him, that he would never get the better of himself. 

- I took leave of Prawle and half-a-crown. Before I was off the quay 
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I heard him saying to a lady, “Bane in collision, marm! like to see over 
her?” 

After lunch I rode on to Moor. The old place looked much the same; 
but the apple-trees were stripped of fruit, and their leaves beginning to 
go yellow and to fall. One of Pasiance’s cats passed me in the orchard 
hunting a bird, still with a ribbon round its neck. John Ford showed me 
all his latest improvements, but never by word or sign alluded to the 
past. He inquired after Dan, back in New Zealand, without much inter- 
est; his stubbly beard and hair have whitened; he has grown very stout, 
and I noticed that his legs are not well under control; he often stops 
to lean on his stick. He was very ill last winter; and sometimes, now, 
they say, will go straight off to sleep in the middle of a sentence. 

I managed to get a few minutes with the Hopgoods. We talked of 
Pasiance, sitting in the kitchen under a row of plates, with that clinging 
smell of wood-smoke, bacon, and age bringing up memories, as nothing 
but scents can. The dear old lady’s hair, drawn so nicely down her fore- 
head on each side from the centre of her cap, has a few thin silver lines ; 
and her face is a thought more wrinkled. The tears still come into her 
eyes when she talks of her “lamb.” 

Of Zachary I heard nothing, but she told me of old Pearse’s death. 

“Therr they found ’en, so tu spake, dead—in th’ sun; but Haapgood 
can tell yu;” and Hopgood, ever rolling his pipe, muttered something, 
and smiled a wooden smile. 

He came to see me off from the straw-yard. “Tis like death to the 
varrm, zurr,” he said, putting all the play of his vast shoulders into the 
buckling of my girths. “Mister Ford—well! And not one of th’ old 
stock to take it when ’e’s garn. . . . Ah! it werr cruel; my old woman’s 
never been hersel’ since. Tell ’ee what ’tis—don’t du t’ think tu much.” 

I went out of my way to pass the churchyard. There were flowers, 
quite fresh, chrysanthemums, and asters; above them the white stone, 
already stained: 


“PASIANCE 
WIFE OF ZACHARY PEARSE. 


‘The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away.’ ” 


The red cows were there too; the sky full of great, white clouds, some 
birds whistling a little mournfully, and in the air the scent of fallen 
leaves. . . . 


[THE END] May, 1900. 





BOOKS AND MEN 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S POETRY 


Ir it be true, as Mark Pattison held, that an appreciation of Milton 
is the reward of a life-long culture, it is none the less true that the ap- 
preciation of Meredith is largely a fortunate accident of temperament. 
The conservative, traditional, academic type of mind reads him, when it 
reads him at all, with impatience, too much resenting his rebellious im- 
pressionism to appreciate and enjoy his virile creativeness, his riotous 
vitality. For such minds writing is still an art of statement, impassioned 
maybe, but still statement; with Meredith and writers affiliated to him, 
writing is an art of suggestion, using for its ends all available means and 
methods, pressing into its service arts “alien to the artist,” and perhaps 
more and more employing the metheds of music and painting. Mere- 
dith’s writing is essentially modern, the product of an age that produced 
Wagner. Carlyle and Browning were, of course, the first exponents of 
the style, and Meredith learned much from both of them. All three stand 
together as the innovators of a form of expression, almost journalistic in 
its determination to flash the immediate effect, and Shakespearean 
in the audacity of its metaphoric method—a method designed to reveal 
and to embody the last intimacy of insight and sensation. Of course, 
all three are innovating artists, because they are first innovating thinkers, 
and their subject-matter no less than their manner is disturbing to minds 
that feel—and possibly with justice—that art is not concerned with new 
thinking, but with the ancient verities, and indeed loses its immortal 
beauty and infinite serenity when it gives ear to those spiritual and intel- 
lectual “storms that rage outside its happy ground.” Thought is said to 
be destructive of beauty, disastrous to fair faces, and there are those who 
would seem to feel that art is unnaturally employed in the expression of 
spiritual struggle, or sensual turmoil. Art, they would seem to say, 
should be static, not dynamic. Poetry for such is the expression of tradi- 
tional themes in the traditional poetic manner—and they are by no 
means all wrong. 

For as one grows older—and to grow older is proverbially to grow 
more conservative—one comes better to understand the academic distaste 
for writers of the Carlyle-Browning-Meredith school, and grows more to 
insist that writing shall be writing—not talking, however brilliant, not 
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fantastic flash-lighting of one’s theme, no merely pyrotechnic hints of 
one’s meaning, or musical adumbrations, or the presentation of a verbal 
palette, however chromatic and bizarre, for a picture. We crave “the 
little word big with eternity,” the one inevitable metaphor, the word 
worthy of eternal marble, the image as immediate and universal as 
lightning or the cry of a child; not the innumerable tentative word, how- 
ever vivid and strange, nor the play of clustering imagery, however, Pro- 
tean or merely harlequinesque. 

And the more we demand this expressive finality and universality of 
literature, the more we realize that these three writers I have classed to- 
gether are inspired prophetic journalists, moulders of the spiritual aspira- 
tion of their time, rather than enduring voices of the eternal meanings. 

It is exceedingly improbable that any one of them will be read, or 
even understood, a hundred years from now; for they write, so to speak, 
in the spiritual slang of the day. They have all worked, for the most 
part, in the perishable medium of contemporary utterance, and on, of 
course, a far higher plane, must suffer a similar disintegration to that 
which must inevitably overtake the clay masterpieces of Mr. Kipling. 

But the prophet must always, of necessity, be somewhat of a journalist, 
and the fact.of his utterance being more adapted for its immediate pur- 
pose than for permanent inspiration, is not to say that the divine fire is 
not in him, or that he is not a chosen vessel of vast service to his day and 
generation. It is quite possible to be a great writer, without appealing to 
posterity ; and such writers as I am speaking of will probably reach pos- 
terity rather as spiritual influences in the blood of Time than as names 
upon his lips or living voices in his ears. 

So much in concession to the conservative, classic, point of view; yet 
happy is the man whose enjoyment of Paradise Lost does not preclude 
from appreciation of Leaves of Grass, or whom Wordsworth—with his 
somewhat anthropomorphic worship of nature—has not disqualified for 
understanding of Meredith’s sterner “reading of earth.” 

Whether or not there are ears to hear Meredith in the future will de- 
pend upon his style, upon the durability of his verbal method; it is to be 
hoped for the sake of our great-great-grandchildren that they may be 
able to decipher that “Meredithese,” which, though difficult even to us, 
has a certain thrill of contemporary intimacy that enables us to guess at 
the spiritual meaning when the writing itself is somewhat verbally dark; 
for the spiritual and intellectual content of Meredith’s writing is of that 
eternal importance which concerns men in all ages. Man will be as much 
in need of a practical faith in the invisible powers and the divine sig- 
nificance of the human struggle a thousand years hence as to-day; and, 
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for that reason, it is to be hoped that Meredith’s message may still sur- 
vive, though it will surely need the aid of a glossary. Yet, as we still 
read Chaucer for pleasure, maybe men a thousand years hence will still 
painfully translate Meredith for the good of their souls. 

Man has many ways of attaining faith. The ways vary with his tem- 
perament. But the way most convincing to the modern—or present-day 
—mind is the way of the fact. Not faith founded on fiction, but faith 
founded on fact. Such faith it is that Meredith brings us. The strength 
of his philosophy lies in his facing all the facts, ugly and beautiful, stern 
and gentle. Perhaps it is a Manichean world—but Meredith never 
doubts that God has the best of it. The devil is merely a part of the 
process. In proof of this, what more do you need than—a rose! 


And O, green bounteous Earth! 
Bacchante Mother! Stern to those 
Who live not in thy heart of mirth; 
Death shall I shrink from, loving thee? 
Into the breast that gives the rose, 
Shall I with shuddering fall? 


A rose—or an automobile. Both would serve alike to Meredith as 
evidences of the divine energy ever feeding with celestial fire this mys- 
terious activity we call life. 

His novels are lit with this invincible faith in “the upper glories,” in 
spite of their dealing so constantly with sophisticated social types and 
conditions; even through them Meredith was able to find “the develop- 
ments and the eternal meanings.” 

Meredith was a comedian, a social satirist, as well as a spiritual 
teacher and a poet. It is, indeed, because he was so much a man of this 
world that we pay such attentive heed to what he has to say about the 
next. He loves to take life in apparently its most artificial, most unreal, 
developments, to demonstrate for us that, however sublunary or exiled 
from “the healthy breath of morn” it may seem, it is none the less fed 
by the great forces, and still a thing of magic and mysterious destiny. 

This radiant faith, diffused in his novels, is to be found concentrated 
—perhaps too much concentrated—in Meredith’s poetry. There are those 
who think that Meredith expressed himself most lastingly in his verse ; and 
there are others who cannot read his verse at all. The positive side of an 
argument is usually that best worth listening to. When we find that a 
new and strange light, so inspiringly visible to us, is nothing but Egyptian 
darkness to others—we can but mercifully conclude that those others are 
blind. Meredith’s verse, in its later developments particularly, is hard 
reading, strangely, perhaps wilfully, crabbed and cryptic; but it is no 
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more so than Browning’s, and the message it holds for us within its 
rough and prickly husk is better worth finding. His verse has a distinc- 
tion that Browning’s seldom attained, and both poets are curiously alike 
in their alternation between lyric simplicity and sibylline mystery, or 
mystification. 

The two volumes of Meredith’s verse, recently published by Messrs. 
Scribners, which are the occasion of these remarks,’ bring together the 
two extremes of Meredith’s poetic achievement, in a striking contrast of 
method, but an equally striking harmony of spiritual attitude. The 
Meredith of the Last Poems, and the Meredith of the Poems Written 
in Early Youth are one and the same, the septuagenarian and the boy 
of twenty-three, in their jubilant affirmation of the joyous significance 
of life; though of the two we cannot but feel that it is the boy who is 
the better poet. 

Take this fragment from the Last Poems: 


This love of nature that allures to take 
Irregularity for harmony, 

Of larger scope than our hard measures make, 
Cherish it as thy school for when on thee 

The ills of life descend. 


Here the old man is still of the same mind with the boy, but the boy 
said it better when he sang of Nature as “our only visible friend—” 


when he wrote in his remarkable poem “The Spirit of Earth in Au- 
tumn’”— 


Great Mother Nature! teach me, like thee, 
To kiss the season and shun regrets. 

And am I more than the mother who bore, 
Mock me not with thy harmony! 

Teach me to blot regrets, 

Great Mother! me inspire 

With faith that forward sets 

But feeds the living fire. 


Faith that never frets 

For vagueness in the form. 

In life, O keep me warm! 

For what is human grief? 

And what do men desire? 

Teach me to feel myself the tree, 
And not the withered leaf. 

Fixed am I and await the dark to be. 


*Poems Written in Early Youth and Last Poems. By George Meredith. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910. 
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The beauty of “Love in the Valley” needs no further praise. It is 
one of the most perfect poems in the English tongue. There are some 
of us who would not exchange it for Keats. 

Also, in his early (1851) poems Meredith sang with a simplicity. 
curiously contrasted with his later manner. That young book is full of 
ballads and lyrics, full of swing and bloom that would surprise those 
who have only read The Egoist or Diana of the Crossways. Take his 
ballad of “Beauty Rohtraut,” for example: 


BEAUTY ROHTRAUT 
(From Miricke) 


What is the name of King Ringang’s daughter? 
Rohtraut, Beauty Rohtraut! 
And what does she do the livelong day, 
Since she dare not knit and spin alway? 
O hunting and fishing is ever her play! 
And, heigh! that her huntsman I might be! 
i’d hunt and fish right merrily! 
Be silent, heart! 


And it chanced that, after this some time, 

Rohtraut, Beauty Rohtraut, 
The boy in the Castle has gained access, 
And a horse he has got and a huntsman’s dress, 
To hunt and to fish with the merry Princess; 
And, O! that a king’s son I might be! 
Beauty Rohtraut I love so tenderly. 

Hush! hush! my heart. 


Under a gray old oak they sat, 
Beauty, Beauty Rohtraut! 
She laughs: “Why look you so slyly at me? 
If you have heart enough, come, kiss me.” 
Cried the breathless boy, “Kiss thee?” 
But he thinks, kind fortune has favored my youth; 
And thrice he has kissed Beauty Rohtraut’s mouth. 
Down! down! mad heart. 


Then slowly and silently they rode home,— 
Rohtraut, Beauty Rohtraut! 

The boy was lost in his delight: 

“And, wert thou Empress this very night, 

I would not heed or feel the blight; 

Ye thousand leaves of the wild wood wist 

How Beauty Rohtraut’s mouth I kiss’d. 

Hush! hush! wild heart.” 
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Or this bitter song which includes in its singing somewhat of that later 
sorrow which probably made Modern Love: 


SONG 


Fair and false! No dawn will greet 
Thy waking beauty as of old; 
The little flower beneath thy feet 
Is alien to thy smile so cold; 
The merry bird flown up to meet 
Young morning from his nest i’ the wheat, 
Seatters his joy to wood and wold, 
But scorns the arrogance of gold. 


False and fair! I scarce know why, 
But standing in the lonely air, 
And underneath the blessed sky, 
L plead for thee in my despair ;— 
For thee cut off, both heart and eye 
From living truth; thy spring quite dry; 
For thee, that heaven my thought may share, 
Forget—how false! and think—how fair! 


Yet even one’s final thought of Modern Love, poignant and dramatic 
as its human tragedy is, is not of the individuals—it is: 


’ We saw the swallows gathering in the sky, 
And in the osier-isle we heard their noise. . . 


that sonnet superbly praised by Swinburne as only he could praise. 

Meredith, remarkable and fascinating personality as, of course he 
was, never seemed to have any individual history. If ever Nature, in 
the phrase of Matthew Arnold, took the pen and wrote, the hand was not 
Wordsworth’s, the hand was George Meredith’s. Wordsworth was a 
Puritan with a great literary gift, moralizing upon Nature. Meredith 
was a pagan—in the best sense of the word, understanding her, one of 
her children. He was as his own Melampus, who: 


With love exceeding a simple love of the things 

That glide in grasses and rubble of woody wreck; 
Or change their perch on a beat of quiver wings 

From branch to branch, only restful to pipe and peck; 
Or, bristled, cur] at a touch their snouts in a ball; 

Or cast their web between bramble and thorny hook; 
The good physician Melampus, loving them all, 

Among them walked, as a scholar who reads a book. 
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Wordsworth never wrote: 


Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweeping 
Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star, 


and he never wrote anything more filled with the magic of the Nature he 
loved. But comparisons are proverbial. Wordsworth loved Nature like 
a preacher. Meredith loved her like a man—or, perhaps, I should say, 
like the Great God Pan—of whom, I am inclined to think, he was an 
incarnation. There is the significance of his poetry. 

Richard Le Gallienne. 


“ANN VERONICA” 


Tue publishers of Ann Veronica have by their choice of cover and 
frontispiece contributed largely in bringing the book home to the people 
about whom it was written. By decking it out in a tender green, and by 
displaying opposite the title page a tall heroine of fiction, looking wist- 
fully at something which isn’t in the picture, they have given the im- 
pression that under no circumstances should the book be read unless you 
are a young lady of extreme leisure and romantic yearnings. The result 
is that the book is being read by thousands in boarding-schools, colleges 
and homes, to the scandal of parents and teachers who haven’t read it, 
but who have read about it in every paper from the London Spectator to 
their local weekly. Thousands of other people are reading it, because 
there is a strong conviction abroad that Mr. Wells touches no problem 
without illuminating it. In consequence, the young women whom it con- 
cerns, and the world at large at which it was written, is learning a lesson 
in sympathetic understanding of a problem whose meaning is as yet 
unclear. 

It is the problem of the young woman whose curiosity about life and 
eagerness for experience is in conflict with her family’s notions about 
daughters and their duties. Ann Veronica’s father sums up his conception 
of a young woman’s place when he writes in a letter to her, “You have 
no grasp upon the essentials of life,’ and then adds in parentheses 
“(I pray God you never may).” Withal he is a kindly old gentleman, 
whose fault is a pathetic inability to understand his daughter. Mr. 
Wells lashes him unmercifully, because Mr. Wells has taken up 
arms for Ann Veronica, and yet he does not fail to indicate that the 
wrong-headedness grows out of blindness rather than malice. Indeed, the 
whole tragedy of the situation lies in the conflict of two points of view, 
sincere, but cruel in their effects. It is the fact that her family is neither 
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malicious nor unkind that makes Ann Veronica’s rebelliousness difficult, 
because it appears so ungrateful. It is a pity that the restlessness of the 
young woman to see things and know things for herself should be so in- 
comprehensible to her father, but it is a pity tinged with sadness, rather 
than with hate. The figure of the father who cannot see why Ann will not 
take his word for things, why she is anxious to disturb the peace and 
security he likes, why she is willing to disarrange the routine of things 
for a world uninteresting to him—presents a spectacle so common that 
its absurdity is tolerated and not scorned. 

When you remember that Ann Veronica is twenty-two, educated and 
healthy, you’ve given all the reasons required for her rebellion against 
the prescribed habits of Morningside Park. In depicting her rebellion 
Mr. Wells displays his peculiar genius for getting the sense and feel of 
reality. Ann Veronica doesn’t begin by reasoning out “the subjection of 
women, and their growing self-consciousness throughout the world” and 
then go on to the inference that she, being a woman, is probably in sub- 
jection. She begins as people do in life by feeling the subjection without 
understanding it, and then by an accumulation of accidents becoming 
conscious of it. She is invited to go to a fancy-dress ball. Her father 
forbids her to go, and Ann Veronica, aged twenty-two, is face to face with 
an acute problem. Why can’t she go? Well, her father doesn’t think it is 
proper, and, besides, the idea of spending the night in a London hotel 
with the Widgetts, next door, is appalling. Young ladies simply do not 
do such things. It isn’t a matter for argument: Parents know what is 
right and proper without long discussion and silly reasoning. 

Of course, Ann Veronica is hardly convinced by this. The desire to go 
to the ball becomes insistent when it is balked, on the principle that you 
get more power out of a stream when you dam it. A trifle becomes 
important and assumes a fringe of meanings when it is the occasion of a 
thwarted desire. Other instances of her father’s interference with her 
plans come to mind and gather additional weight from each other. 
Instead of isolated annoyances, they came to be varied indications of her 
general subjection. The dance by itself is just a dance. But then there 
is her father’s refusal to let her continue her biological studies at an up-to- 
date college, his curious uneasiness about letting her go about alone, his 
disinclination to treat her as a human being capable of argument rather 
than as a child to be patronized and pampered. Seen through this dis- 
content, the general character of her surroundings becomes increasingly 
irritating. The aunt, who is nothing but a bundle of suppressions and in- 
hibited instincts, a dull, thwarted female who stands as a significant 
warning; Mr. Manning a lover in the style of Walter Scott, who persists 
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in idealizing her until Ann Veronica hates the shining white unreality 
of his novel-fed brain; relatives and friends whose persistent kindness 
amounts to tyranny—these are the petty, and not at all heroic, annoy- 
ances that, accumulated, are sufficient to impel Ann Veronica to run 
away to London. 

It is impossible to dodge the certainty of Mr. Wells’s aim. In a hun- 
dred pages he has, with an astounding sense for the typical and the illus- 
trative in experience, exhibited the working motives of present-day dis- 
content among women. It has “the flavor of nature” about it: the forces 
that move it are not “reasons,” but habits and instincts ; the circumstances 
are not epic situations, but just commonplace annoyances and disputes, 
and the tone of it is not clear and explicit as it is in mathematics, but 
complex and muddled as it is in life. No one who has eyes to see and ears 
to hear, and is not too old to learn will deny the presence of such a 
ferment in the most every-day home. The desire to break loose is perhaps 
always present in the young, but the growth of education is for the first 
time giving that desire the weapon it needs. It is not possible to teach 
people science and history, and then expect them to believe that the habits 
and traditions into which they happen to be born are essential constitu- 
ents of the universe. The old method of submission simply will not hold 
when people learn the human character of its origin. For that reason, the 
rebellion Ann Veronica represents is a thing which no amount of ostrich- 
like manceuvres will obliterate. It is a fact for which understanding and 
not denial is the only possible solution. 

In the second part, Mr. Wells exhibits Ann Veronica in conflict with 
the life to which her rebellion has led her. In a sense the book immedi- 
ately becomes less typical; rebellious young women don’t all run away; 
lots of them just stop being rebellious, and for them the book will lose 
its personal significance and become merely an interesting adventure. But 
for the few who feel rebellious and actually revolt, and for the world 
which stands by watching, bewildered and unsympathetic, this second part 
is a distilled experience that penetrates and illumines. It exhibits, with 
an unflinching reliance on the facts as messengers of their own meaning, 
the difficulties of a young woman in the presence of a world she has been 
taught not to understand. Years of false training, swaddling of essen- 
tials and education in the irrelevant have left her without adequate equip- 
ment to find her way in the welter of modern life. That home at 
Morningside Park was simple and neat and had a reliable routine, but 
London is gigantic, preoccupied and subject to unexpected eruptions. 

Consequently Ann Veronica makes a mess of her London life. She 
can’t earn a living. She’s too fine for most things and too unskilled for 
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the rest. She borrows money and falls into debt, innocent and ignorant 
of the world’s way of making women pay up. Her moral finickiness 
haunts her—the suffragettes and the artists, the Tolstoyans and the 
Fabians irritate her, and leave her as dissatisfied in the world as she 
was in the shelter of Morningside Park. She would like the world to be 
better, but the people who are trying to make it so offend her intellectually 
with their confusion of programmes, and disgust her esthetically by their 
lack of poise. All in all she is distressed and bewildered, too afraid to 
admit defeat and not courageous enough to look things in the face and see 
where she stands. Life is such an overwhelming muddle! 

At this point the perplexity of Ann Veronica is identical with the 
perplexity of Mr. H. G. Wells. She does just what Mr. Wells has so often 
hinted that he would like to do. She flees from life into the biological 
laboratory. The spirit of retreat is that which characterizes the weariness 
of all the mysticisms—the fact that it is a mysticism about science being 
merely an accident of time. In an age of metaphysical absorption the re- 
treat would have been to the convent. There is even a passage in which 
the laboratory is triumphantly compared to the church, with an implied 
contrast of them both with the irritation of every-day life. The labora- 
tory’s coolness and austerity mean shelter and refreshment against the 
dust and perspiration of the streets; its order and its purposes are a per- 
manent satisfaction in the confusion and cross-purpose of daily living. 

In the laboratory—source of all good things for Mr. Wells—Ann 
Veronica meets the biologist Capes, and Capes solves everything for Ann 
Veronica. They run off together and are happy, we are told in the story. 
Now that may have been true of a particular woman, and she is to be 
congratulated on her-good fortune. But from the point of view of an 
anxious world Capes is nothing but the merest kind of a deus ex machina 
to enable Mr. Wells to clear up the difficulties of a heroine who fascinates 
him. This meeting of just the right man at just the right time with just 
the right results is an excursion out of reality into fairyland. Capes him- 
self says, “It’s the rarest, the wildest, the most impossible accident.” 
I do not mean by this to cast aspersions on Ann Veronica and Capes, but 
I do think that the singularity of their luck destroys its significance. 

The plain fact is that Mr. Wells, in common with the rest of men, is 
intellectually bankrupt in the face of a problem that stretches beyond 
our present understanding. He can think of nothing but running away 
to a laboratory, or inventing a wild, improbable romance. Those are the 
two stock methods of meeting human difficulties. The one is to dodge 
them, and the other is to call in magic. Neither of them is a bit of use, 
because we can’t all dodge, and there isn’t enough magic to go around. 

Walter Lippmann. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


[The desire of the editorial management of The Forum is that the 
magazine should be all that its name implies, and its wish is to furnish, as 
far as possible, discussions on both sides of each of the topics dealt with. 


The ideas expressed in any contribution are not necessarily those of the 
publishers, and articles taking the reverse attitude will be welcome. 
—Editor of the Forum.] 
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